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By CHARLES MACKAY, 

There are three preachers, ever preaching, 
Each with eloquence and power, 

One is old, with locks of white, 

Skinny as an anchorite ; 
And he preaches every hour, 

With a shrill fanatic voice, 
And a bigot’s flery scorn : 

“ Backwards, ye presumptuous nations! 
Man to misery is born, 

Born to drudge, and sweat, and suffer, 
Born to labor and to pray. / 

Priests and kings are God’s vicegerents, 
Man must worship and obey. 

Back wards, ye presumptuous nations! 
Back ! be humble and obey!” 
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The second is a milder preacher ; 
Soft he talks, as if he sung. 
Sleek and slothful is his look ; 
And his words, as from a book, 
Issue glibly from his tongue. 
With an air of self-content, 
High he lifts his fair white hands :— 
“Stand ye still ye restless nations 
And be happy all ye lands 
Earth was made by one Almighty 
And to meddle is to mar. 
Change is rash and ever was so— 
We are happy as we are. 
Stand ye still ye restless nations 
And be happy as ye are!” 


Mightier is the younger preacher- 
Genius flashes from his eyes 

And the crowds who hear his voice 

Give him, while their souls rejoice, 
Throbbing bosoms for replies. 

Awed they listen, yet elated, 
While his stirring accents fall :— 
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“Forward ! ye deluded nations, 
Progress is the rule of all. 

Man was made for healthful effort ;— 
Tyranny has crushed him long; 

He shall march from good to better, 
Nor be patient under wrong. 

Forward! ye awakened nations, 
And do battle with the wrong. 


“Standing still is childish folly— 
Going backwards is a crime; 
None should patiently endure 
Any ill that he can cure. 
Onward! keep the march of Time— 
Onward, while a wrong remains 
To be conquered by the right 
While oppression lifts a finger 
To affrort us by his might; 
While an error clouds the reason ; 
While a sorrow gnaws the heart; 
While a slave awaits his freedom— 
Action is the wise man’s part: 
Forward! ye awakened nations! 
Action is the people’s part. 


“Onward! there are ills to conquer— 
Ills that on yourselves you’ve brought,— 
There is wisdom to discern, 
There is temperance to learn, 
And enfranchisement for thought. 
Hopeless poverty and toil 
May be conquered if you try. 
Vice, and wretchedness, and famine 
Give beneficence the lie. - 
Onward! onward! and subdue them! 
Root them out—their day has pass’d ; 
Goodness is alone immortal 
Evil was not made to last: 
Forward! yeawakened people! 
And your sorrow shall not last.” 


And the preaching of this preacher 
Stirs the pulses of the world; 
Tyranny has curb’d its pride; 
Errors that were deified 
Into darkness have been hurl’d. 
Slavery and liberty, 
And the wrong and right have met, 
To decide their ancient quarrel, 
Onward, preacher! onward, yet; 
There are pens to tell your progress— 
There are eyes that pine to read— 
There are hearts that burn to aid you— 
There are arms in hour of need, 
Onward, preacher! onward, nations! 
Will must ripen into Deed. 
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AMERICAN LABOR FEDERATION—ITS ORIGIN AND PROGRESS. 
By HucH McGréqor. 


The trade union is the natural historic form 
of free working class organization. 

It is essential to retain the word “ free” in 
the foregoing definition because slavery exists 
during a certain period in the development of 
each and every country; and whenever that 
utter negation of liberty and property, known 
as “slavery” prevails, the organization of the 
working class, by and for the workers, is an im- 
possibility. There are many who decry the 
existence of trade union organization ; but none 
can deny the persistence of military and other 
class organization throughout the ages, or the 
growing power of the trade union to reorganize 
society on an industrial basis and in the interest 
of the working class, which, in reality, consti- 
tutes the main body of society. 

Just as each individual being, whether in the 
animal or the vegetable world, evolves separate 
organs for the performance of certain special 
functions, so, in human society, each social 
class, in its rise and progress, evolves a special 
form of organization, enabling it to maintain 
internal order and to efficiently perform its 
proper function. In prehistoric times, the caste 
system, the most rigid and enduring of any 
known form of social organization, arose in 
the valleys of several of the great rivers of 
the Orient. In Europe the social organism 
seems to have been more mobile; yet when the 
history of our race opens, we see the theocratic 
and the military classes, with their distinct 
forms of organization, already fully established 
on lines scarcely less rigid than those of caste. 
At a later period, however, although still in the 
dim twilight of historic time, we perceive the 
beginning of the formation of a free industrial 
class, as, one by one, slaves were emancipated 
and assumed the responsibility of supporting 
themselves by their own undirected toil; and in 
the same period, we also perceive the spontan- 
eous gathering of freedmen in craft bodies for 
mutual assistance and as a precaution against 
possible relapse into slavery. 

The trade union, being the natural organ 
whose function is the protection of a free work- 
ing class, is a general social fact—not one con- 
fined to any age or country, but a fact spring- 
ing into existence whenever and wherever a 
people has reached a certain stage of civili- 
zation; thus, in antiquity, the emancipated 
slaves formed trade unions which were termed 
éraipia in the Greek tongne, and collegia in the 
Latin. In the middle ages the manumitted 
serfs coalesed in trade unions, which in the 
Romance languages were known as confer- 
érics, communantés, universitas, etc., and as 


guilds, ete.,; in the Teutonic tongues; while in 
modern times the workers have designated the 


units of their class institution as trade unions, | 


syndicats, gewerkschaften, etc., etc. The union, 
then, is a universal fact, but the name varies 
with time and locality. 

The story of the trade unionin North America 
commences with the decline of involuntary 
servitude, and naturally divides itself into three 
successive periods. 
is characterized by the rise of local unions and 
has its origin soon after the disappearance of 
forced white servitude; the second period is 
marked by the formation of national unions 
and dates from the abolition of negro slavery; 
while the special feature of the third period is 
that of union federation, and is synchronical 
with the immenseaggregations of capitals popu- 
ularly known as ‘‘trusts.”” But as no social 
condition can be properly understood without 
some knowledge of the preceding situation, it 
is necessary to review, however briefly, the 
labor conditions formerly prevailing on this 
continent. 

In the spring of the year 1607 four small, 
frail vessels approached the Atlantic shores 


The first of these periods | 
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of North America and cast anchor in the | 


James River. These vessels had been char- 
tered by the London Company of Merchant 
Adventurers (composed mainly of craft guild 
members), to plant a colony on the coast of 
that extensive tract known as Virginia. Of the 
105 colonists who were then and there landed 
52 were classed as ‘“‘gentlemen;” the class 
styled “tradesmen” consisted of four carpen- 
ters, one mason, one blacksmith and one barber, 
while the remainder were called ‘‘laborers.” 
The following year one of the company’s ships 
arriving in Jamestown brought 120 more colon- 
ists, of whom 21 were laborers, six were tailors, 
and others were goldsmiths, apothecaries and 
perfumers. The bringing of goldsmiths prob- 
ably resulted from the universal belief in the 
existence of the precious metal in large quan- 
tities in these new-found lands. This expecta 
tion, however, soon grew dim, and then the 
colonists turned to the cultivation of tobacco, & 
product which, though entailing considerable 
labor, promised large and increasing financial 
returns. The cultivation of the numerous plat 
tations which rapidly sprang into existence 
demanded a constantly inereasing number of 
laborers. And as laborers were unwilling © 
cross the seas to engage in such labor, other 
means were devised by the company to supply 
the demand. Labor of the cheapest kind was 
considered to be a necessity for the new plat 
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tations, and the most unscrupulous means were 
adopted to obtain it. Thousands of children 
were kidnapped in the streets of every seaport 
in Great Britain; and men, regardless of na- 
tionality or condition, were seized by press- 
gangs, hurried on board ship, and carried over 
to Virginia—in most cases, nevertoreturn. Im- 
mense numbers of prisoners sentenced to death, 
in an age when nearly every offense was pun- 
ishable with death, were by collusion between 
the judges and municipal authorities sold to 
captains of ships bound to the colonies, and 
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den violence, it was practically impossible to 
obtain a verdict against the master. This in- 
iquitous traffic and labor system was, however, 
destined to be further supplemented by one still 
more odious. 

Toward the latter end of August, 1615, a 
Dutch man-of-war being short of food, entered 
the James river and succeeded in bartering 20 
negroes, (whom they had captured from the 
Spaniards), for the needed supplies. It is re- 
lated that the colonists were the more inclined 
to secure these negroes in consequence of a 
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were by them sold to the planters. The state 
of servitude to which these poor wretches were 
doomed differed only in name from absolute 
slavery. If the legal period of such servitude 
was originally limited to seven years’ duration, 
that period was generally prolonged almost in- 
definitely. The ordinary penalty for offenses 
committed, or alleged to have been committed, 
by these ‘‘servants’”’ was a lengthening of the 
time of servitude. Insubordination or attempt 
to escape was punished by the masters them- 
selves with the utmost rigor. The lash was 
inflicted on both male and female servants 
without compunction, and when death ensued 
from excessive punishment, or even from sud- 





white servant having, a short jtime previously, 
forcibly exchanged clothes with his master, sold 
him into servitude, and with the proceeds suc- 
ceeded in obtaining passage on board a vessel 
bound to Europe. Be this as it may, the pur- 
chase of these twenty negroes at Jamestown 
was the commencement of a labor system in the 
English colonies of North America, which for 
more than two centuries proved a fertile source 
of political and social degradation and effectu- 
ally retarded for many generations the growth 
of free working class organization. 

Much stress has been laid on the fact that 
whereas throughout the southern colonies, the 
cultivated spots in the primeval wilderness were 
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vast tobacco plantations, with lordly manor 
houses surrounded by hovels, in which dwelt an 
ignorant and servile class; while in the more 
northern colonies the cultivated spots were 
villages, each with a church, town house, school- 
house, inn, blacksmith shop and general store, 
surrounded by comparatively comfortable farm 
houses. But the most cursory investigation of 
the real facts in the case will show that the con- 
dition of the working class, when considered 
apart from that of the proprietary classes, has 
never approached any where near the ideal con- 
dition of liberty and equality described by 
middle-class historians and politicians. 

If in the South the increase of negro slavery 
eventually superseded white servitude, it is 
questionable whether the emancipation of these 
poor whites brought with it any marked im- 
provement in their social position. The fact 
that manual labor was a badge of servitude, 
was of itself sufficient to prevent them from 
doing any more work than was barely sufficient 
to eke out the most miserable existence; and, 
as manual labor came to be more and more 
relegated to the negro slaves, the position of 
the free, poor white man became worse and 
worse. Despised alike by masters and negroes 
they remained a distinct class, known as the 
‘* white trash.’’ 

Nor may we suppose that the social condition 
of the corresponding class in the more northern 
colonies differed in any very material degree 
from that of the South. The term “‘servant”’ 
was applied to all bound to any kind of service, 
whether mechanical, agricultural or domestic. 
The Rhode Island court record shows that one 
Maxwell, in York, was condemned, in 1651, for 
“exorbitant and abusive carriage toward his 
master and mistress.’”” The court charges 
amounted to £7, 10s., and include his board 
during imprisonment, paid by his master. And 
it is further recorded: ‘If he can not pay this 
sum to his master, then he may be sold by his 
master to Virginia, the Barbadoes, or any Eng- 
lish plantation.’’ The advertisements in the 
Boston News Letter show that the sale of serv- 
ants for a term of years, and valuations of un- 
expired serving-time in inventories of property, 
were common in the first quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century. In advertisements, offering 
rewards for the capture of runaway servants, 
appearing in the Boston Evening Post during 
the second quarter of the eighteenth century, 
we see artisans, such as house carpenters, tail- 
ors and weavers, specially mentioned. In 1750 
a number of Irish servants are advertised in the 
last-named journal to be sold; the men are de- 
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scribed as mechanics, the women fit for either 
town or country; and, in 1774, a runaway sery. 
ant, a weaver, is described as wearing a jacket 
and coat of serge, breeches of purple serge, 
a linen shirt, white worsted stockings, and a 
beaver hat. 

The last quarter of the eighteenth century 
was a period little favorable to the voluntary 
organization of labor. A seven years’ war for 
political independence had consumed products 
of labor equivalent to the sum of $300,000,000, 
leaving only an irredeemable and worthless 
paper currency in its stead. Commerce was 
crippled; the opportunities to labor were re- 
duced to a minimum, and the barest necessities 
of life were only obtainable with the greatest 
difficulty by the free white laborers. Another, 
and an almost insuperable obstacle to the or- 
ganization of the free workers was the excessive 
length of the customary working day, which 
left them scarcely any opportunity to cultivate 
and develop that intelligence upon which sue 
cessful organization inevitably depends. The 
hours of labor were from sunrise to sunset. 
The first rays of the morning sun gilding the 
housetops found the free laborers at work, even 
in the longest days of summer; and the ring of 
the hammer continued with but few and short 
intermissions until the evening gloaming. Nor 
was the work, thus excessively prolonged, per- 
formed in any perfunctory manner. ‘Hurry! 
Hurry up!”’ was the cry that never ceased from 
morn ’til night; a cry which never failed to 
bring forth a sweaty response, whether work 
was slack or plentiful. The fear of discharge 
and possible hunger was to the free white 
laborer an incentive far more powerful than 
the crack of the rawhide whip of the overseer 
was to the negro slave. 

It can not be a matter of surprise that under 
such onerous conditions the first germs of the 
voluntary organization of labor are not visible 
earlier than the opening of the present cen 
tury, and that it acquired no great extension 
until another quartercentury had elapsed. The 
earliest known trade union composed of journey: 
men was the New York Society of Journeymel 
Shipwrights, legally incorporated April 30, 1803. 
Unions of tailors and carpenters were also or 
ganized in the same city in 1806. A union of 
hatters was formed in 1819, and other unioné 
gradually sprung into existence until at length 





organized labor gained sufficient strength 
make an agitation for a 10-hour workday. As 
the result of that agitation, the President of the 
United States (Martin Van Buren) issued 4 
proclamation April 10, 1840, establishing thé 
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10-hour workday on all Government works. 
The shorter workday, however, still remained 
to be won in all private establishments. In 
New York the shipwrights periodically went on 
strike for that purpose, and eventually the de- 
sired boon was generally granted. To com- 
memorate the decisive victory thus won, the 
shipwrights, in 1844, erected a bell tower near 
the river side at Fourth street, New York, in 
which a bell specially cast for that purpose, and 
called the ‘‘Mechanics’ Bell,” rang out the 
hours of beginning and quitting work. From 
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The abolition of slavery, however, by the 
proclamation of President Lincoln, January 1, 
1863, distinctly marks the commencement of 
the second period of trade union organization. 
Five months thereafter we see the initial meet- 
ing of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers in Detroit. In the beginning of the 
year following, January 24, 1864, the Interna- 
tional Cigar Makers’ Union was organized, 
with headquarters in New York. The Brick- 
layers and Masons’ International Union was 
founded in the year next succeeding, and dur- 
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that time the observance of the 10-hour workday 
spread slowly but surely throughout the land. 

The interval between this primal victory of 
the trade unions in limiting the length of the 
workday and the breaking out of the war which 
resulted in the abolition of slavery, was marked 
by the spontaneous formation of unions in 
nearly every large manufacturing center. But, 
with the exception of the printers and the iron 
molders’ unions (the former of which had united 
a8 early as 1851), all unions were as yet isolated 
from each other, or, at the most, only very few 
of them co-operated to the extent of occasion- 
ally holding delegate meetings to discuss cer- 
tain questions of general interest. 


ing the seven years ending 1872, several other 
national unions arose. 

In the next year, 1873, a great commercial 
panic swept over the country; and prostrated 
or severely crippled every manufacturing in- 
dustry. The very general suspension of work 
soon resulted in a general inability to pay union 
dues, and the majority of unions, having no 
adequate reserve funds, were compelled to dis- 
band. During the long years of business de- 
pression that followed the panic various secret 
societies arose, but these societies in abandon- ° 
ing the line of historic evolution fell into serious 
error, and soon ceased to exert any appreciable 
influence on working class thought and action. 





At length, when the industrial situation had 
regained its normal condition, and the spirit of 
progress again reasserted itself, 107 delegates, 
representing over a quarter of a million of 
workers, met in Pittsburg, Pa., on November 
15, 1881, and did not separate until they had 
founded the federation of organized trades and 
labor unions of the United States and Canada. 
The body then formed was the nucleus of the 
American Federation of Labor, whose program 
was shortly afterwards formulated in the fol- 
lowing admirable language: 

‘‘We favor this Federation because it is the 
most natural assimilative form of bringing the 
trade and labor unions together. It preserves 
the industrial autonomy and distinctive charac- 
ter of each trade and labor union, and, without 
doing violence to their faith or traditions, 
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blends them all in one harmonious whole—a 
‘federation of trade and labor unions.’ Such 
a body looks to the organization of the working 
classes as workers, and not as politicians. It 
makes the qualities of a man as a worker the 
only test of fitness, and sets up no political or 
religious test of membership. It strives for the 
unification of all labor, not by straining at an 
enforced union of diverse thought, and widely 
separate methods; not by prescribing a uniform 
plan of organization, regardless of their ex- 
perience or interests; not by antagonizing or 
destroying existing organizations, but by pre- 
serving all that is integral or good in them and 
by widening their scope so that each, without 
destroying their individual character, may act 
together in all that concerns them.” 
[To be continued.) 





BRITISH LABOR NOTES. 
By THOMAS REECE. 


LONDON, April 19, 1900.—The first two impor- 
tant labor struggles that this year threatened 
us which have been successfully averted. 
When I say ‘successfully’ I mean that the 
men’s righteous demands were conceded. 
An American poetess has said, ‘*No ques- 
tion is ever settled until it is settled right,” 
and soit is with the industrial strike. There 
is such an enormous balance of justice cruelly 
withheld from the workman (and workwo- 
man) by the plutocratic classes and their 
panders that all acts of industrial defensive re- 
volt (no matter how foreign to natural and 
fraternal sentiments some such acts may seem 
when viewed superficially) are intrinsically 
good, and the only right result is the successful 
capture of whatever happens to be the imme- 
diate goal. 

But this is by-the-way. The disputes which 
threatened to dislocate two of the most impor- 
tant metropolitan industries last week were 
those of the tram-drivers and conductors and 
the bakers and confectioners. Our trams, run- 
ning on light rails through the principal thor- 
oughfares of London, outside the more crowded 
central parts, are drawn by two horses each and 
are manned by a driver and fare-taker or con- 
ductor. The London County Council is gradu- 
ally municipalising this branch of public service. 
The Southeast Metropolitan Tramways are 
still controlled by a private joint-stock corpor- 
ation, and at last their employes got tired of 
working twelve and fourteen hours per day for 
wages of five shillings (drivers), and four shil- 





lings and sixpence (conductors) per day. They 
applied in a body for an advance of sixpence 
per day each and were refused. Then came at 
once the decisive blow which in most British 
strikes is delayed too long. After running the 
early morning workmen’s cars last Saturday 
every driver turned his horses’ heads towards 
the stables and drove the cars home. Nota 
tram remained on the streets by 8 o’clock. By 
11 o’clock the men’s demands were granted un- 
conditionally and traffic was resumed. 

In accordance with plans suggested nearly a 
year ago the journeymen bakers of London 
handed in notice to their private employers 
last Saturday announcing that unless a 60-hour 
week was established, a system of minimum 
wages of from 27 to 36 shillings per week 
was inaugurated and other improved conditions 
granted a strike would be commenced today. 
Quite a quarter of the bread and cake eaten in 
London is produced in large patent bread fac- 
tories such as those of Chibnall, Neville, Joy, 
etc. Years ago improved conditions such as 
the 60-hour week were introduced at these 
places and the journeymen have no quarrel with 
these. 

It is the two or three thousand small shops 
employing only one or two men each which 
have proved the hard nuts to crack and which 
have at last been reached by this simultaneous 
handing in of notices. They are affiliated to 
local masters’ associations and at first were de- 
termined to fight. Wiser counsels prevailed 
and the great majority of these small masters 
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have granted the advances. The Amalgamated 
Union of Operative Bakers and Confectioners 
has increased its membership to about 5,000 by 
reason Of the active agitation which has led up 
to the concerted demand of last Saturday, and 
General Secretary Jenkins and Metropolitan 
District Secretary Lee are to be congratulated 
upon their splendid diplomacy. 

Our Hebrew workers are so fond of forming 
new unions that they break up the old ones 
for the purpose. For instance the East-end 
tailors have a brand new union three or four 
times a year and there isa public hall in Han- 
bury street, Whitechapel, which earns a flourish- 
ing income from being regularly let for Hebrew 
meetings called either to form new unions or 
dissolve old ones. A standing head line for 
the labor news columns of the papers might be 
“Activity Amongst the Hebrews. They Form 
a New Union.” 

There is not a Jewish worker in the East-end 
whocouldn’t produce a trade-union constitution 
at a moment’s notice—including a draft contri- 
bution card for which it is not likely there 
would be any use. Capmakers, slippermakers 
and sweat shop tailors have unions up every 
little back street and the bloodiest feuds imag- 
inable are sometimes developed in connection 
with them. One union will declare a strike 
with the greatest dramatic effect possible and 
the entire membership of say five and twenty, 
will turn out and picket the place. Another 
union of the same craft will then send its mem- 
bers to take the strikers’ places—at which there 
will be war, ending with the carrying away of 
the executive committees on stretchers to the 
London Hospital and the extinction of the 
strike and the unions. The combatants who 
are still sound in wind and limb will then frat- 
enize at Hanbury Street and form a new 
union. 

Unionism as it is known generally has there- 
fore done very little for the workers in sweated 
industries, for the simple reason that the workers 
in the said industries will not let it; hence the 
bill introduced into Parliament by Sir Charles 
Dilke and John Burns for the establishment of 





wages boards will be welcomed by many union- 


ists. These wages boards will be appointed 
probably only for sweated trades, and will be 


composed of equal numbers of employers and 
employed. Their function will be to fix and 
legally enforce minimum rates for particular 
kinds of work, and particular classes of work- 
ers, and the factory inspectors will be charged 
with the duty of seeing to the due observance 
of the board’s arrangements. 

Great numbers of various sized local trade 
disputes are continually occurring, and they 
seem to be on the increase this year. In Jan- 
uary 37 (affecting 11,305 people) occurred, and 
in February 33 (affecting 11,357). In February 
of last year the number of workers affected by 
disputes was only 5,348, In February of this 
year the principal disputes were in mining, 
about 3,000 men being concerned. Thetroubles 
(which were either over the use of certain ex- 
plosives or in connection with trade customs) 
were settied agreeably and amicably for the 
miners. 

About 14.000 workers secured raised wages in 
February, usually by peaceful agreements and 
negotiations. One does not usually have to re- 
cord decreases in the building trades, but the 
Scottish masons (in one case the carpenters and 
joiners as well) have pretty generally been re- 
duced a halfpenny per hour. 

Agricultural wages continue toincrease. The 
drain upon the country districts made by the 
war has enhanced the scarcity caused for the 
last year or more by the busy building and rail- 
way operations, and farmers are in many dis- 
tricts at their wit’s end for laborers. The man 
with the hoe is getting quite a pull here in aon- 
sequence. Wagesin February further advanced 
one or two shillings per week in many large 
rural districts. 

Legislator Goulding has a bill in hand to 
secure for the farm worker the benefits (such as 
they are) of the Workmen’s Compensation act. 
The inclusion of the agricultural laborer will 
mean an addition of about a million men to the 
number who have the right to claim compensa- 
tion for injuries reeeived while at work. 





At the last session of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor it was 
Unanimously resolved that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor pledges itself to give New York 
Typographical Union, No. 6, all the moral aid 
possible to make its fiftieth anniversary and fair 
4 financial success. 

D. J. O'Donoghue, of Toronto, member of the 


Legislative Committee of the Trade and Labor 
Congress of Canada, has been appointed to 
carry out the provisions of a resolution adopted 
by the Dominion Government providing that 
contractors or sub-contractors doing work for 
the government, or for any corporation getting 
assistance from the government, must pay the 
prevailing or union rate of wages. 
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RELATIVE TO TRUST LEGISLATION. 


A bill has been introduced in the House 
of Representatives of Massachusetts by Mr. 
Kavenaugh, of Montague. The declared 
object of this bill is ‘to define trusts and 
to provide criminal penalties, civil damages, 
ete.”’ It is not certain what Mr. Kave- 
naugh may have in mind in framing this 
bill; but one thing is sure, that if he in- 
tended to aim a blow at the organization of 
labor, he could not have devised his scheme 
more cunningly. He speaks of ‘‘associa- 
tions of persons’? as coming under the 
definition of trusts, and then adds that ‘‘to 
limit or reduce the production of . . . 
merchandise or any commodity ; to prevent 
competition in . . . making, transpor- 
tation . . . of produce or of any com- 
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modity; to fix at any standard of figure, 
whereby its price to the public or consumer 
shall in any manner be controlled or estab- 
lished . . .; to make or enter into 
. . . agreements of any kind or descrip- 
tion, notto . dispose of or transport 
any article or any commodity, or any article 
of trade, use, merchandise, commerce or 
consumption, below a common standard 
figure . . . or by which they shall 
agree to pool, combine or directly or in- 
directly unite any interests that they may 
have connected with the , . . trans- 
portation of any such article or commodity 
that its price might in any manner be 
affected . . is declared to be unlaw- 
ful, against public policy and void.”’ 

Then the bill provides for criminal pen- 
alties and civil damages. 

It is not our present purpose to enter into 
any extended argument dealing with these 
provisions of the bill; but it will be suffi- 
ciently evident that should this bill be 
enacted into law, for the courts to construe, 
it will be particularly applied to the asso- 
ciations of labor; because the courts will 
hold that labor associations seek to limit or 
reduce production. 

Our contention that the organizations of 
labor in their effort to reduce the hours of 
labor do not reduce production—but that, 
on the contrary, production always in- 
creases by reason of the introduction of 
new machinery and the application of newer 
and faster propelling forces—is not likely 
to be accepted by the courts for a long time 
to come. In the meantime, the application 
of the law would be held to apply to the 
organization of labor, and it would be held, 
as it often has been held by the enemies of 
our cause, that we seek to prevent compe- 
tition. 

There is no doubt that the skilled attor- 
neys for the corporations would be enabled 
to divert any hostile action against the real 
trusts and prevent these concerns being 
attacked by the law; they would have no 
hesitation in directing all their shafts of 
bitter antagonism and destruction against 
the labor organizations of our country, 

whose beneficent purpose is to protect the 
workers in the only property they have— 
their power to labor. 

Surely the Federal jaw, commonly know! 
as the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, has beet 
singly and alone directed to defeat the ef 
forts of the wage earners to protect their 
interests against unjust exactions, while the 
trusts have gained in purpose, in strength, 
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in power and concentration, uninterrupted 
and uninterfered with by this law. 

We can name numbers of men who have 
been enjoined ; who have been deprived of 
the right of trial by jury; who have been 
fined, and who have been sent to jail under 
the provisions of this so-called Anti-Trust 
Law. We may look in vain through the 
annals of the criminal or civil courts to find 
one trust magnate who has either been 
fined, enjoined or deprived of his liberty 
for one moment under the provisions of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, ostensibly 
enacted to protect the people against the 
combinations and trusts referred to. 

Under section 5 of the particular bill re- 
ferred to, parts of which are quoted above, 
this proposed law would be held to apply to 
workmen who have agreed to resist a redue- 
tion of wages or to demand an increase ; 
because they would be regarded as having 
entered into such an agreement not to sell 
“their commodity below a common stand- 
ard figure.’’ 

This criticism regarding the bill which 
Mr. Kavanaugh has introduced applies 
equally to the bill introduced in the same 
House of Representatives by Mr. Minton. 
Attention is called to the fact that the lan- 
guage of both these bills is nearly identical, 
and, that they were also introduced in the 
legislature on the same day. It seems 
more than a coincidence. Taking the most 
charitable view of the situation, and say- 
ing that these two men may have been 
mistaken in the course they have pursued ; 
that their intentions may be honest and 
honorable in fathering these bills, yet, 
be this as it may, it is essential that 
the vantage ground gained by the work- 
ers in removing the trade unions from the 
category of organizations ‘‘in restraint of 
trade’? should not be surrendered, nor 
should we allow ourselves to be hoodwinked 
by specious pleas ostensibly made to restrict 
and control the trusts, but whose real pur- 
pose is to deal a fatal thrust at the heart of 
the labor movement—that movement which 
isthe most powerful to defend and promote 
the interests of the workers and to help 
them maintain their manhood, independ- 
ence, and their right to life and liberty. 
It is vitally necessary to civilization and 
iman progress that these organizations, 
Which have done more, and are doing more, 
than all other agencies combined, to defend 
Women and children from that rapacity and 
greed, which, in the past, has sought and 
Which would surely now encompass their 
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deterioration, demoralization and possible 
destruction, should be protected against 
the enmity or stupidity of mediocre poli- 
ticians. 

We sincerely hope that the conscience of 
the men of the grand old State of Massa- 
chusetts and every other state or province 
in North America will be aroused, so that 
all such projected schemes may be buried 
in oblivion, never again to see the light of 
day. 





AS TO STOGIE MAKERS. 

From several quarters inthe labor move- 
ment have come requests for information 
regarding the so-called Stogie Makers’ 
League and the cireular which has been 
sent by the latter to a number of central 
bodies. In this circular the request is 
made for the support of organized labor to 
be given to a label for stogies issued by this 
league. The question has been asked us 
whether this league is entitled to the sup- 
port of organized labor, and whiether the 
label referred to should receive the encour- 
agement requested. We are asked, too, 
why this organization, if it be bona fide, is 
not affiliated to the American Federation 
of Labor. We deem it most practicable to 
give the answers and explanations here in 
preference to writing to each organization 
or individual. 

The fact of the matter is that the stogie 
makers have always been regarded as com- 
ing under the jurisdiction of the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union of America, 
since it is a branch of that trade. This 
league has fewer stogie makers on its rolls 
than those who are now members of the 
Cigar Makers’ International Union. Every 
opportunity has been offered for the thor- 
ough organization of the stogie makers, so 
that they might receive the full benefits 
resultant from membership in the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union. Every ef- 
fort, however, on the part of the latter 
organization has been resented upon one 
pretense or another; but the real questions 
in dispute are the scale, unionism and 
hours of labor. The Cigar Makers’ Inter- 
national Union provides for a minimum 
scale. This, the so-called Stogie Makers’ 


League regards as ‘‘too high.’’ 

Another question in contention is that 
the Cigar Makers’ International Union, be- 
fore granting its label to an employer, re- 
quires that all employes shall be members 
of the union, while the Stogie Makers’ 
League insists upon the continuance of the 











practice now in vogue among them that if 
an employer having, say, fifty stogie mak- 
ers, and say five are members of the league, 
it grants, and insists upon the International 
Union granting, labels for the product of 
those five. The Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union, by its action, declares that 
an employer can, either be wholly union 
or wholly non-union, and cannot receive 
the use of the label unless the plant is 
thoroughly unionized, and if it is not, the 
granting of the label to such employer is 
perversive of the best interests of the move- 
ment and destructive of the influence of the 
union label. 

At the Detroit Convention of the Ameri- 
van Federation of Labor, held last De- 
cember, the league made application for a 
charter. Upon resolution the matter was 
referred to aspecial committee, which, after 
hearing all parties in interest, reported as 
follows : 

“The committee recommends that no char- 
ter of affiliation shall be granted to the Stogie 
Makers’ League by the American Federation of 
Labor, but that they be advised to affiliate with 
the Cigar Makers’ International Union of 
America as local stogie makers’ unions, under 
the control of the Cigar Makers’ International 
Union of America, with the understanding that 
they shall have the regulation of their own bills 
of prices, and shall have a special label, such 
label, however, to be granted under the rules 
and regulations governing the Cigar Makers’ 
International Blue Label, except in reference to 
the wage scale governing the same.”’ 

The league had a representative at the 
Detroit Convention who appeared before 
the committee; but, before the committee 
made its report to the convention or the 
convention had taken action upon the mat- 
ter, this gentleman returned to his home 
and denounced the American Federation of 
Labor for an action he had no means of 
knowing would be adopted. 

Instead of yielding to the decision delib- 
erately and conscientiously reached by the 
convention and seeking the unity of the 
trade, the league now asks the support of 
the trade unions whose very judgment and 
edict it spurned. 

We submit to our fellow-unionists and 
friends whether this league of stogie makers 
is entitled to the support it asks until it has 
purged itself from this unfraternal conduct 
and becomes part of the organization of the 
craft. 

‘Capital is the fruit of labor, and could not 
exist if labor had not first existed. Labor, 
therefore, deserves much the higher considera- 
tion.”»—Abraham Lincoln. 
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THE RIGHT OF PICKETING. 


The following editorial under the above caption ap- 
peared in the March issue of THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, but owing to an oversight the article was 
incomplete. We therefore reproduce it here: 

Chicago has been the scene of many 
labor troubles, strikes and disturbances for 
the past several months. Arrests, injune- 
tion proceedings, and contempt cases have 
grown out of these difficulties, and to some 
of the latter attention must be called. Re- 
cently a striker was adjudged justly of con- 
tempt of court by Judge Holdom, because 
he had disregarded an injunction which, 
among other things, restrained him and 
his fellow-strikers from ‘‘ picketing.’’ The 
court had no hesitation in declaring picket- 
ing to be an illegal act. 

Is thistrue? Is picket duty unlawful in 
Illinois or in any other State? Certainly 
not under any statute. No American legis. 
lature has ever prohibited picket duty on 
the part of striking workmen, and none is 
ever likely to do so. It must be, then, un- 
der the principles of the common law that 
picketing is declared to be unlawful, and it 
is interesting to inquire how this conclusion 
is reached. 

What is picketing? It is the stationing 
of certain members of trade unions near 
factories or establishments involved in 
strikes (or lockouts) for the purpose of in- 
ducing, persuading and prevailing upon 
non-union men to respect the cause of 
labor and refrain from taking the places 
vacated by the unionists. How can this 
be unlawful? It is certainly the right of 
strikers or their sympathizers to use the 
public highway peaceably and in a way 
not obstructive of the equal rights of others. 
The claim of labor to free exercise of pick- 
eting \does not include obstruction of the 
streets and highways, and it can not be 
honorably alleged that a few pickets, 
placed at considerable intervals, interfere 
with the general liberty of using the high. 
ways. We must, therefore, reject this 
ground of objection to the performing of 
picket duty by union men. 

There is but one other possible ground. 
If it be criminal to plead, argue or reason 
with men intending to take the places of 
strikers; if it be wrong and illegal to em- 
ploy moral suasion in such cases, then, it- 
deed, it logically follows that picketing 18 
unlawful. One Illinois judge was bold 
enough to take this position. He issued 4 
sweeping injunction prohibiting strikers 
from threatening, molesting, coercing, it 
terfering with, inducing or persuading me 
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from taking employment under the person 
who had sought the protection of the court. 
That order was certainly wide enough to 
satisfy the most arrogant enemies of union- 
ism, but it was too ‘‘advaneced”’ for the 
judiciary of Illinois, and a prompt modifi- 
cation of it was obtained from another 
judge of equal jurisdiction. The right to 
use moral suasion, of inducing men to quit 
work, or refuse to take it in the first place, 
was held to be inviolable. 

And Judge Holdom justifies his ruling by 
asserting that no picket ever limits himself 
to moral suasion; that whatever the unions 
may say to the contrary, in practice their 
pickets almost invariably resort to physical 
coercion, intimidation, threats and ag- 
gression. It is because of this fact that 
picketing, all picketing, is unlawful. ‘To 
peaceable picketing there would be no ob- 
jection, but physical interference and moles- 
tation are of the essence of the definition of 
“nicketing,’’ and hence the courts are 
bound to forbid it, along with other forms 
of criminal aggression. 

This is the argument—the excuse—in 
brief. Is it necessary to waste many words 
onit? Is not the fallacy which vitiates it 
painfully manifest? Who has so defined 
“picketing’’ as to make aggression an es- 
sential attributeof the thing? And if some 
courts have chosen to frame such a defini- 
tion, is organized labor bound by it, and 
must other courts adopt it as a legal and 
correct definition? Judge Holdom cites 
no authority for his arbitrary direction, 
and it will be interesting to see how the 
appellate and supreme courts will look 
upon the matter (for an appeal has been 
taken from his extraordinary ruling). 

Union labor asserts the legal and moral 
right of employing the picket system, just 
a8 it asserts the right to strike and to boy- 
cott. None of these weapons are necessa- 
tily offensive, but they are all clearly 
defensive. Violence is not a recognized 
part of labor’s plan of campaign. There 
can be no success for any strike or boycott 
which defends an assault on person and 
property. Labor needs to be strong through 
numbers, effective organization, the justice 
of its cause, and the reasonableness of its 
methods. It relies on moral suasion, be- 
cause of its conviction that its demands are 
generally equitable, and picketing is as 
hecessary to the employment of moral in- 
fluence as the boycott is necessary to the 
proper use of the moral power wielded by 
labor and its sympathizers. 
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The pernicious injunction habit, which 
betrays so many courts into outrageous in- 
justice, into prohibiting even the ‘most 
innocent acts, is responsible for the absurd 
misclassification of picketing. A little com- 
mon sense and calm reflection would sug- 
gest. to the courts that no sane unionist 
would venture to maintain in court or before 
the public the right of strikers or of locked- 
out workmen to patrol the streets for the 
purpose of catching and assaulting other 
workmen who, either from incapacity or 
lack of opportunity, have remained outside 
the progressive labor movement. Yet courts 
have no hesitation about restraining large 
bodies of men from ‘‘inducing’’ others by 
appeal and argument to co-operate with 
them in admitting legal enterprises or, at 
least, to refrain from doing them injury and 
wrong. It is becoming clearer and clearer 
that organized labor will have to fight for 
its rights in the courts. Every unjust de- 
cision should be contested stubbornly with 
the aid of the best talent and advice. 


What our Organizers are Doing 
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NATIONAL SECRETARIES (MONTHLY REPORTS). 


Oil Well Workers.—General President J. H. 
Gibbon, of the International Brotherhood of Oil 
and Gas Well Workers reports as follows: Since 
our union organized in Detroit, December 12, 
1899, with seven local unions represented, we 
have formed local unions in Bays, Lima, Brad- 
ner, Seiv, and Van Buren, Ohio; in Warren and 
Bradford, Pa., and Mt. Zion, Ind. Membership 
has increased in all unions, and more than 
doubled in three of them. Organizer J. J. Mc- 
grane has also formed unions of retail clerks at 
North Baltimore and Bowling Green, Ohio, and 
when he returns to the latter place will organize 
the barbere, This union intends to publish an 


official journal commencing the coming month. 


Tailors.—General Secretary John B. Lennon, 
of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union reports the 
formation of five new unions located in Belle- 
ville and Murphysboro, IIl.; Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Elkhart, Ind., and Guelph, Ont. 


Successful de- 
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mands for a limitation of labor to 10 hours per 
day have been made in Chicago, Ill., and Win- 
nipeg, Man. Demands for a 10 per cent, in 
wages has been made in Franklin, Pa.; Troy, 
N. Y.; Meadeville, Pa.; Memphis, Tenn.; Des- 
Moines, Iowa; Waterloo, la.; Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Denver, Col.; Springfield, Ohio; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Ottawa, LIl.; Galesburg, Lil.; Portage, Wis.; 
Macon, Ga.; Butler, Pa.; Springfield, Lil.; Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; and Salt Lake City, Utah. All of 
the foregoing demands have been successfal. 
Strikes for higher wages are still pending in 
Elmira, N. Y.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Lawrence, 
Mass.; San Antonio, Texas; and Spokane, Wash. 
The Chicago lockout, to resist the union de- 
mand for free shops, has been satisfactorily 
settled. $16,310 has been expended for strike 
benefits and $540 for death benefits during the 
past month, 

Hatters.— General Secretary John Phillips, of 
the United Hatters of North America, reports 
the formation of a new local union in Reading, 
Pa., and that the strike, affecting 500 members, 
for the enforcement of the 55-hour rule, in 
Orange, N. J., is still pending. 

Blacksmiths.—General Secretary Robert B. 
Kerr of the International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths reports an increase of 100 members and 
the formation of six unions in Sparta, Ill; Hor- 
nelisville, N. Y.; Winnepeg, Man.; Portsmouth 
and Richmond, Va.; and West Philadelphia, Pa. 
The union is in a very satisfactory condition 
and expects to double its present membership 
in the next six months, 

Boiler Makers.--General Secretary Wm. J. 
Gilthorpe of the Brotherhood of Boiler Makers 
and Iron Ship Builders of America reports an 
increase of 347 in membership and the forma- 
tion of new unions in Rochester, N. Y., and 
Joplin, Mo., and the reorganization of unions 
in New Castle and Susquehanna, Pa. Demands 
have been made for from 5 per cent, to 15 per 
cent. higher wages in Toronto, Ont.; for time 
and one-half for overtime in Pueblo, Colo., and 
for a uniform rate of wages in Roanoke, Va. 
A demand for the payment of the full amount 
of money earned has been made in Buffalo, N. 
Y., which is still pending. In the foregoing 
disputes 163 persons are affected. Out of a 
total of 202 persons on strike, 15 persons have 
been out for nine months; 42 for two and one- 
half months; 72 for two months; 28 for two 
weeks, and 63 for one week. No strikes have 
been lost. 

Coopers.—-General Secretary James A. Cable, 
of the International Coopers’ Union, reports 
an increase of 250 members, and the formation 
of three new unions in Columbus, Ga.; Hutch- 
inson, Kan.;and Minneapolis, Minn. Demands 
for a 9-hour day in New York City; for a 5 
per cent. increase in wages in Buffalo, N, Y., 
and for other better conditions in Freeburg, 
Ill., have been made, and are still pending. A 
strike in Rochester, N. Y., against brewing 
firms buying non-union cooperage, lasting 16 
days and affecting 51 persons, has been won. 
Strikes affecting a total of 100 persons are still 

ending in Chicago, Red Bud and Freeburg, 

IL; Indianapolis, Ind.; St. Louis, Mo.; and Buf- 
falo, N. Y., are still pending. 

Broom Makers.—General Secretary W. R. 


Boyer, of the International Broom Makers’ 
Union, reports an increase of about 100 mem- 
bers, and the formation of four new unions, 
located in Cincinnati, Ohio; Ludington, Mich.; 
Berlin, Ont.; and Milwaukee, Wis. A demand 
for a 10 per cent. increase of wages was made 
in Detroit, Mich., and secured without strike, 
He states that ‘‘two very large factories in 
Amsterdam, N. Y., have recently adopted the 
use of the label, and others are desirous of 
using it, but hold back on account of the ad- 
vance in wages we ask in return for its use; 
the demand, however, for union-labeled brooms 
being on the increase we feel that our members 
in several places will secure a substantial in- 
crease in the near future. We are now using 
350,000 labels a month and expect the number 
to increase to 500,000 by the Ist of July. During 
the months of September, October, November 
and December, 1898, only 17,000 labels were 
used by our organization. This will give an 
idea of the increased demand for union goods,” 

Lace Curtain Operatives.—General Secretary 
John Paulson, of Amalgamated Lace Curtain 
Operatives, reports that a lockout of 110 men, 
women and boys, has been in progress in Wilkes- 
Barre during the past six weeks, to compel 
them to leave the union. 

Musicians.—General Secretary J. J. Schmalz, 
of the American Federation of Musicians, re- 
ports the formation of four new unions—in 
Taylorville, [ll.; Pittsfield, Mass.; Canton, 0., 
and Galena, Kan.—and an increase of 19 in 
membership during the past month. 

Clerks.—General Secretary Max Morris, of 
the Retail Clerks’ Protective Association, re- 
ports: ‘*The issuing of 27 charters during the 
first 17 days of April is the latest record of the 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective Asso- 
ciation; thus making 111 charters issued since 
July, 1899. Following are the locals chartered 
during this month: Centralia, Ill.; Sparta, IL; 
Columbia, Pa. ; Phenix, Ala.; Springfield, Mass. 
(drug); Du Quoin, Ill.; Champaign, Ill. ; Okla- 
homa City, O. T.; Hutchinson, Kan.; Carbon, 
Ind.; Brockton, Mass.; Hanover, Pa.; Altoona, 
Pa.; Plymouth, Pa.; Ludington, Mich. ; Pales- 
tine, Tex.; Anderson, Ind.; Derby, Conn.; 
Covington, Ky.; Chicago, Ill.; Hillsboro, IIL; 
Tacoma, Wash.; Norwich, Conn.; Michigamme, 
Mich.; Greenville, Pa. ; Jonesboro, Ind.; Lowell, 
Mass. No. 962, Washington, D. C., is the ban- 
ner local of the Retail Clerks’ International As 
sociation. No. 331, San Antonio, Tex., is the 
second. No. 330, Seattle, follows third. The 
next seven largest locals are as follows: No. 
208, Springfield, Ill.; No. 2i7, Sheboygan, Wis.; 
No. 297, Springfield, Mass.; No. 294, Portland, 
Ore.; No. 310, North Adams, Mass.; No. 
Shamokin, Pa.; No. 64, Louisville, Ky. The 
total membership of the above 10 locals is 2,267, 
or 600 more than the total membership of the 
entire association less than four years ago, 
when the present international officers were 
installed into office. 

Hotel Employes.—General Secretary Jere L 
Sullivan reports an increase of 642 members 
and the formation of 12 new unions, as follows: 
Auburn, N. Y., organized by Joseph R. Mi 
chaels; Newport News, Va., organized by Thos. 
Knote; Niagara Falls, N. Y., organized by ©. 
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J. Sorentino; St. Joseph, Mo., organized by C. 
W. Krumm; Warren, O., organized by F. Her- 
man; Oil City, Pa., organized by J. J. Welsh; 
Olean, N. Y., organized by Thomas Flynn ; Co- 
jumbus, Ga., organized 4 B. H. Willis; Buf- 
falo, N. Y., organized by W. B. Walcott and T. 
D. Edwards; Seattle, Wash., Nos. 239 and 240, 
organized by W. G. Armstrong; San Antonio, 
Tex., organized by W.T. Burroughs. Unions 
have lapsed in Salt Lake City; Joplin, Mo.; Otta- 
wa, Ont., and Youngstown, O. A demand for an 
11-hour workday and an advance in wages from 
$8 to $9 per week has been partially successful. 
A strike of 28 men to resist the addition of one- 
half hour to the day’s work in Buffalo, N. Y., 
was successful after 30 minutes’ contest. Good 
union waiters can find employment in Cleve- 
land, O.; Louisville, Ky., and Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rutland.—Organizer Phillip V. Danaby re- 

rts the formation of a union of barbers and 
Ie attachment to the National Union. 


Lewiston.—Organizer John A. De Bell reports 
that a memorial was sent to Congressman Little- 
field by the Lewiston Cigar Makers’ Union, No. 
66, calling his attention to the fact that the 
Charles E. Littlefield cigar is a non-union cigar, 
and asking him either to cause the shop where 
they are made to become a union shop or to 
“stop them from using his photograph and his 
name, as a public man, to sell their goods to the 
detriment of his constituents.” 


DISTRICT NO. 1.—EASTERN. 
General Organizers—CLINTON SIMONTON, JOHN H. MuR- 
RAY and DENNIS HEALY. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston.—Secretary H. Abraham, of the Bos- 
ton Central Labor Union, reports as follows : 
“Forty thousand wage-earners of this city are 
seeking a shorter workday, believing that at 
least a part of the benefit of the improved pro- 
cesses of production should accrue tothe laborer 
in more leisure in which to develop his physical, 
mental and moral well being. Asthecontention 
for a shorter workday has, in our judgment, an 
ethical as well as an economic justification, we 
most respectfully invite your co-operation in 
the public presentation of the moral issues in- 
volved in this aspiration of organized labor, 
believing that our ultimate success must rest 
upon the verdict of the re to the 
sanity and wisdom of our policy. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, of which the Boston 
Central Labor Union is a constituent part, asks 
editors throughout the United States to devote 
at least one editorial in their issue previous to 
each legal holiday to a consideration of the 
Shour day, from whatsoever standpoint they 
may choose to assume.’’ 

North Adams.—Organizer H. A. McDonald 
reports the organization of unions of laundry 
workers, teamsters and woolen workers. The 
painters have succeeded in securing the 9-hour 
workday, and the carpenters have brought into 
their fold many contractors who, in the past, 
have bitterly denounced the unions. orth 


sat present is well organized, and has 22 
different unions affiliated with the central body, 
— is still considerable work to be accom- 
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Springfield.—Organizer J. F. Mahoney reports 
that during the last three months he has organ- 
ized unions of musicians, drug clerks, wire 
workers, laborers and lathers in that city, and 
also a union of lathers in Holyoke. The mu- 
sicians have a membership of nearly 200, the 
laborers have 295, with several more to come in 
at next meeting. The bricklayers and the 
building laborers, by agreement with the con- 
tractors, obtained an 8-hour workday on March 
1, the former at 45c. an hour, the latter at 28c. 
per hour. The carpenters have also arranged 
to start on the 8-hour system May 1. The city 
laborers have had the 8-hour day since Decem- 
ber last, in accordance with the vote taken at 
the last municipal election. 


Westfield.—Organizer L. A. Bolio reports hav- 
ing organized unions of coal handlers, iron 
workers and machine hands employed in the 
H. B. Smith Company foundry. The Molders’ 
Union, recently ery is increasing rapidly 
in membership. f the 116 molders in town, 
101 are members of the union at this present 
date. 

MAINE. 

Portland.—General Organizer Clinton Simon- 
ton reports that unions of barbers have been 
perfected in Portland, Auburn and Lewiston 
under charters from the International Union. 
The carpenters have also organized in Portland 
and South Portland, with 57 charter members. 
A strike of between 500 and 600 machinists at 
Biddeford for recognition of the union was sub- 
mitted to arbitration, and resulted in a partial 
success. Nearly all granite cutters in the State 
are engaged in a winning fight for eight houra 
and $3 per day. 


DISTRICT NO. II.—MIDDLE. 


General Organizers, THOMAS FLYNN, J. B. KunN, J. D 
PIERCE, JOHN A. FLET and CHas, H. Leo, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Paterson.—Organizer Paul Breen reports hav- 
ing organized a union of painters in Hacken- 
sack, and attached it to the national body. In 
Paterson all trades are ery except the silk 
workers, and they have fally 5 per cent. of their 
number out of work. 

Salem.—Organizer Daniel F. Harkins reports 
the formation of unions of milkmen, carpen- 
ters, bricklayers and painters. He states that 
the Knitting Mill Workers’ Union is making 
good progress, and that there has been no cut 
in their wages since they joined the American 
Federation of Labor ; but, on the contrary, they 
are promised a raise on the first of May. He 
has good expectation of organizing unions of 
canmakers and fishermen shortly. 


NEW YORK. 


Amsterdam.—Organizer J. W. Criddle reports 
the formation of a federal labor union in that 
city, and expects to get all of the city employes 
into it. A coal handlers’ union and a anion of 
horseshoers have been organized. Two open 
meetings for knitting mill employes have been 
held and a temporary organization has resulted. 
The spinners have received a 10 per cent. ad- 
vance in all the millsin the city. Three mills 
in Rocton, two miles from Amsterdam, refused 
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to give this advance, and bave been shut down 
ever since. 

Auburn.—Organizer John P. Hennessey re- 
ports the formation of unions of boot and 
shoe workers, teamsters and truckmen and ex- 
pressmen. He also reports that the Central 
Labor Union has made application for affilia- 
tion to the American Federation of Labor. He 
further states: ‘‘We have had an invasion 
from the National Biscuit Company which tried 
to make an opening in this city for their goods. 
We heard they were coming, and the Central 
Labor Union appointed a committee to wait on 
the dealers, every one of whom signed an 
agreement to handle nothing but local goods. 
The trust shipped 700 loaves of bread into the 
city, but could not dispose of a single loaf. 
They have made several threats what they were 
going todo, but they have done nothing since, 
so we are rid of one class of trust goods anyway. 

Buffalo.—General Organizer Frank J. Weber 
reports on the general outlook for the Seamen’s 
International Union, as follows: ‘‘ Monday, April 
2, [addressed a meeting of the seamen at Cleve- 
land, Ohio; there are about 200 in that branch 
now. Tuesday, I spokeat Ashtabula, Ohio, and 
every man there signed his name to join the 
union. On Wednesday I addressed a meeting 
at Erie, N. Y., and all the seamen will join. 
Thursday I addressed a large meeting at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and things are moving so fair that they 
have decided to place a delegate on the river. 
Friday I addressed a meeting at Tonowanda, 
Pa.; every seaman there has joined. The long- 
shoremen attended the meeting in a body and I 
was forced by special request to also address 
them on the condition of their trade. The last 
time I was here was in 1896, when I spoke in 
the Opera House to the longshoremen. On Sat- 
urday and Monday I again addressed the sea- 
men of Buffalo. Tuesday, April 10, I addressed 
the seamen in the Marine Firemen’s Hall on the 
necessity of a closer unification of all seafaring 
men. April 11, 12,13 and 15 will address meet- 
ings in Cleveland and Loraine, O., and then 
return to Buffalo to finish upthe work. Expect 
to leave Lake Erie with 1,000 men in line. I 
think that Iam not exaggerating the number 
when I say that we will have 1,000 men in line 
by the end of the month.”’ 

Elmira.—Organizer James Clancy, Jr. reports 
the formation of unions of boilermakers, hack 
drivers and tailors since his last report, and 
that the latter union presented a bill of prices 
at the beginning of last month and the men 
were locked out accordingly. After one week 
12 firms signed the bill, five firms still remaining 
in opposition. As a result of two years’ fight, 
and the defeat of the party then in power, the 
municipal council has ordered the union label 
on all city printing. The council has also been 
induced to take its printing away from the 
dominant political party organ and give it to 
the independent daily, which is the only daily 
union paper in that city. 

Geneva.—Organizer L. A. Cinsebox reports 
that the Buil 7 Benepe Council of that city 
has secured a 9-hour workday, without corre- 
sponding reduction of wages. The council is 
com of carpenters, masons, painters, 





plumbers, steam fitters, and mason tenders, 
All contractors employing mechanics in the 
building line have signed an agreement for one 
year. The best of feeling exists between con- 
tractors and mechanics. At the last meeting of 
the carpenters two bosses sent for carpenters. 
Two years ago they only sought to hire non- 
union men. At that time there were only two 
unions in that city—the iron molders and cigar- 
makers—but at the present there are 12 unions, 
due to hard work on the part of the organizing 
committee. 

Hornellsville.—Organizer E. W. Hanlon re- 
ports the formation of unions of carpenters 
and joiners, barbers, and steam and hot water 
fitters. He has also organized a union of silk 
workers with 120 members, and affiliated the 
same to the Textile Workers’ International 
Union. Thecigarmakers, who have been trying 
for the last six years to compel E. F. Allen, 
cigar manufacturer, to employ union cigarmak- 
ers, have at last a chance of doing so through 
the efforts of the trades council, which has ad- 
vertised him all through this vicinity as unfair. 
The cigarmakers went on strike against this 
shop six years ago, and with their usual per- 
sistency, have kept up the fight ever since. 
Through the efforts of the retail clerks’ union 
and the trades council nearly every store in 
the city closes at six o’clock, excepting Satur- 
days. The federal labor union has increased to 
nearly 200 members, and new members are 
coming at the rate of from 20 to 30 at each 
meeting. That union is holding special meet- 
ings on Sundays in order to bring in men em- 
ployed on night turns. 

Jamestown.—Organizer J. E. Carlson reports 
that the union weavers employed at the Hall 
& Company worsted mills sent a committee 
to confer with the firm asking for an increase 
of 25 per cent. in wages. An agreement was 
finally arrived at by which the weavers receive 
a 10 per cent. increase. 


Olean.—Organizer Thomas Flynn reports 11 
local unions and a central body in that city, and 
that there has been an increase of 30 per cent. 
in the wages of brewers, and 15 per cent. in 
those of tailors. Olean now has unions of bar- 
bers, bartenders, carpenters, machinists, tailors, 
teamsters, brewers, car builders, buffers, tan- 
ners and glass house employes. He reports 
that he has also organized the saw millmen in 
Austin, with a membership of 150, and that they 
have secured a 10 per cent. increase in wages. 

Oneonta.—Organizer Geo. H. Woodburn re- 
ports that a machinists’ union has been organ- 
ized with 35 charter members, and many 
applications on file. ‘For four years,’’ he 
states ‘‘we have been trying to organize this 
class of mechanics, and have succeeded at last. 
We have hopes of organizing the boilermakers 
and blacksmiths this coming month, also the 
machinists’, boilermakers’ and blacksmiths’ 
helpers. Organized labor is on the upward 
— The Carpenters’ Union have just union- 
zed one of the largest shops in town, and there 
is a better demand for labeled hats, clothes, 
shoes and other goods. The N.Y. Sun is almost 
a thing of the past here.’’ 

Peekskill.—Organizer Seth Taber reports that 
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the molders employed in the foundry of Naylor 
Bros. went on strike, April 3, for the recogni- 
tion of the union and increased wages. The 
third vice-president of the Iron Molders of 
North America has the strike in charge. 


Schenectady.— Organizer Henry V. Jackson 
reports the formation of a union of blacksmith 
helpers with 42 charter members and of a second 
union of machinists in that city, with 150 char- 
termembers. The ape of the Schenectady 
Locomotive Works numbering 2,700 have se- 
cured a reduction of their hours of labor to 56 
per week. A bill permitting public schools to 
use and purchase furniture other than that 
made in State prison is now in the hands of the 
governor for signature. 

Watertown.—Organizer Albert Nichols reports 
the formation of a painters’ union and a federal 
labor union at Carthage, and of a union of elec- 
trical workers at Watertown. The carpenters 
and painters in the latter city have gained a 
9-hour workday, and a union of teamsters is in 
course of formation. He further reports that 
the New York Air Brake Co. hus locked out 
267 members of Federal Labor Union No. 7549, 
in reply to a demand for an increase of wages 
from $1.25 to $1.50 per day. The locked out 
members of this union are mostly day laborers, 
truckers, handlers, etc., but many of them are 
occasionally employed, at special rates, on more 
skilled work. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Kane.—Organizer Dexter Townsend reports 
that he has organized the lehr tenders and shove 
boys at Hazelhurst, 16 miles from Kane, and 
forwarded application for charter. The lehr 
tenders and shove boys have received an advance 
in wages of $1.50 per week for the former and $1 
for the latter class of workers. Through the 
efforts of Union No. 7583 the borough council of 
Kane has granted an 8-hour day forall borough 
employes with the same rate of wages as paid 
last year for a 10-hour day. 


McSherrytown.—Organizer H. J. Orndorf re- 
ports the formation of two unions in Hanover, 
the retail clerks and the butchers, each of them 
with a good list of charter members. 

McSherrystown.—General Organizer J. B. Kuhn 
reports having organized unions of butcher 
workers and retail clerks since last report, and 
that the cigar makers union has rapidly in 
creased in membership. 

Oil City.—Organizer J. J. Welsh reports the 
formation of unions of coopers and bartenders 
and that there has been a partial raise of wages 
from 5 to 10 per cent. He also reports that he 
has been instrumental in doubling the member- 
ship of the iron molders’ union and is endeav- 
oring to organize the carpenters, stationary 
engineers, bakers, blacksmiths and laundry 
workers. 

Pitisburg.—Organizer Hugh J. Scanlon re- 
porte having formed a union of aluminum work- 
érsat New Kensington, with a membership of 
nearly 250. The Kensington Aluminum Works 
is the only concern of its kind in America, and 
is making over 70 percent. profit on its product. 
Notwithstanding this fact, however, they paid 
the very lowest wages, working the men 12-hour 
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turns, day and night; and on Sundays 18 hours 
straight, in order to change turns. ‘ Begin- 
ning,’ he says, ‘‘ with a membership consisting 
of 28 men, who were then on strike I held large 
meetings every night, until the membership 
numbered 180, then notified the management 
that they must sign a scale or we would go on 
strike. They refused, and the strike had only 
been in progress 24 hours when they signed 
the scale for one year, granting 12 ~~ cent. ad- 
vance, together with a 10-hour workday and no 
Sunday work. 


Wilkesbarre.—Organizer P. H. Kehoe reports 
that he has organized a union of blacksmiths 
and one of lace menders, both of which are in 
good shape. In two small contiguous towns the 
carpenters have gained a 9-hour day with ten 
hours’ pay ; and the carpenters of Pittston have 
made a demand for a 9-hour day, to go into effect 
May1. He alsostates that Wilkesbarre has one 
of the best central Jabor unions that ever ex- 
isted in the State of Pennsylvania. 


DISTRICT NO. III.—SOUTHERN. 


General Organizers, FRANK L. MCGRUDER, JAMES 
LEONARD, W. B. KISSINGER, Geo. THOoMP- 
SON and W. O. DAvis. 

ALABAMA, 


Mobile.—Organizer T. B. Foster reports the 
formation of a union of retail clerks, and that 
the organization of the dry-goods salesmen and 
the iron molders will shortly follow. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta.—Organizer Willis R. Golden reports 
that he has just returned from the State Fed- 
eration Convention held at Augusta, and that 
he succeeded in organizing the blacksmiths of 
that city, aud has another union in hand. 


KENTUCKY. 


Greenville.—General Organizer W. B. Kissin- 
ger reports that Federal Labor Union No. 8093 
of that city recently called a meeting of all the 
local unions in Muhlenberg County for the pur- 
pose of taking steps to organize all the labor in 
the county. He also reports that he has organ- 
ized in Western Kentucky the first union of far- 
mers in the Southern States, and has obtained 
a charter from the Farmers’ International 
Union. A label is supplied to each union 
farmer, which he places on all his food products, 
and he is pledged to buy only union made goods. 
A thorough canvass of the State of Kentucky 
is contemplated. 


Paducah.—Organizer Sam Simon reports that 
the carpenters, paperhangers, tinners and plas- 
terers have been organized, and application 
for charters have been made to the respective 
national unions. A lockout occurred in the 
Michaels Bros.’ harness factory. The men pre- 
sented a price list, but the firm refused to sign 
it and discharged the committee. Another com- 
mittee, however, was appointed by the Union of 
Leather Workers on Horse Goods. That com- 
mittee waited on the firm; was received in an | 
amicable manner; an increase of wages was ob- 
tained, and everything wassettled satisfactorily. 
The city council has passed a resolution requir- 
ing the city printer to put the union label on 
all city printing. 











TENNESSEE. 


Whitwell.—Organizer Joe Vasey reports the 
formation of a federal labor union at Inman, 
consisting of iron ore miners and mine laborers. 
He states that preparations are being made to 
still farther improve wages and hours and there 
is reason to believe that by conservative action 
this can be done without striking. He further 
states that Whitwell and vicinity has been 

atly improved by trade union organization. 

here is now more freedom of thought and 

speech, while improved prices and conditions 
have also been brought about. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. ' 


Columbus.—Organizer M. C. Wallace reports 
that the work of organization in that city is 
A meen 4 in a very satisfactory manner. 

ithin the past few months unions of carpen- 
ters, pressmen and painters have been formed ; 
new interest awakened in members of old or- 
ganizations; and efforts are now being made 
toward the formation of new unions, with fair 
prospects of success. Columbus is making good 
strides in industrial progress, and organized la- 
bor proposes to — § pace with it. The New 
York Sun is not read. 


DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 


General Organizers. RuD BENZ, J. J. MAGRANE, J. P. 
McDonaGu, N. P. GEIGER and FRANK J. WEBER. 


ILLINOIS. 


Belleville.—Organizer Jno.Schultz reports hav- 
ing formed a union of tailors, and a soda and beer 
bottlers’ union. The federal labor union has 
increased wages from 15 to 17} = cent. per 
day. The Team Drivers’ Union has increased 
wages from 15 cents to 17) and 20 cents; 10 
hours to constitute a day’s work, and overtime 
to be reckoned as time and one-half. All these 
improved conditions have been won without 
strike. The Ladies’ Aid Association are doing 
good work in Belleville. 

Canton.—Secretary Homer Whalen reports 
that the carpenters, plasterers, printers and 
brickmakers working nine hours per day are 
now receiving higher wages than they received 
eighteen months ago for 10 hours. The miners are 
working eight hours with full scale wages, and 
the city laborers also have an 8-hour workday. 
All the local newspaper men are in full accord 
with organized labor and devote all necessary 
space to local union affairs. All Canton unions 
are looking forward to the next Labor Day cele- 
bration. It will in all probability, be made a 
county affair, which may be held in some other 
place than Canton. 

East St. Louis.—Organizer A. H. Curtis reports 
the formation of unions of street railway em- 
ployes and teamsters. A lockout of carpenters, 
painters, lathers and teamsters took place on 
April 1, by the Master Builders’ Association. 
The association issued an ultimatum that they 
would arbitrate on no other ground than that 
the unions withdraw from the Building Trades 
Council. This the unions have refused to do. 
One-fourth of the men, approximately, are 
working for fair bosses, and the balance are 
standing firm. 

Elgin.—Organizer W. C. Hall reports that the 
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typographical union of that city has succeeded 
in getting a 9-hour workday in the principal 
job and newspaper offices, also that the Elgin 

ational Watch ae has granted double 
time for Sunday and holiday work, and time 
and one-half for all overtime. 


Kewanee.—Organizer Joseph Beckler reports 
having organized a union of painters and affili- 
ated the same to its national organization. The 
journeymen tailors have gained a strike for 
discontinuance of extra work without pay, and 
for an advance in wages. The painters have 
gained an advance in wages and a reduction 
of hours from ten to nine per day. The coal 
miners have also succeeded in gaining an ad- 
vance. 

Litchfield.—Organizer J. R. Sanderson reports 
that during the past month three new unions 
have been added to the list in that city, as fol- 
lows: Carpenters and Joiners, No. 505; Typo- 
—, No. 368, and Brick and Tile Workers, 

o. 41. On April 20 he initiated the officers of 
Federal Labor Union No. 8310, of Mount Olive. 
He has made application for charter for a fed- 
eral labor union at Marine, and has calls for the 
formation of about 12 more unions as soon as 
he can get to them. A strike is in progress of 
the laborers and section hands of the several 
railroads running through that section of Illi- 
nois to enforce a demand for $1.50 for a 10-hour 
workday, and time and one-half for overtime 
and Sunday work. The scale of wages for 

eneral labor as adopted by Federal Labor 

nion No. 7520 has gone into effect, and many 
men who were receiving $1.00 per day are now 
receiving $1.50 for 10 hours. 


Murphysboro.—General Secretary P. H. Straw- 
hun reports that he has organized federal labor 
unions at Duquoin, Herrin, Johnson City, 
Desoto, Equality, Pinckneyville and Carbon- 
dale, and that he has forwarded an application 
for acharter for a federal labor union in Percy, 
and has organized in Murphysboro the fol- 
lowing named unions: Hotel and restaurant 
employes, a carpenters’ union at Herrin, a bar- 
bers’ union in Murphysboro, a union of the 
united mine workers at Herrin, and one at 
Burnsides. The above named unions have an 
aggregate membership of at least 3,000, and 
since their organization wages have increased 
in each place and hours have been shortened 
without resorting to strikes. ‘‘In the past 
month,” he says, ‘‘we have escaped strikes 
throughout this entire field. Before concluding 
allow me to call attention to the lately organized 
union in Carbondale, the home of the notorious 
Sam Brush, where it was said we dare not go to 
attempt ——- but nevertheless we went 
there and have under the nose of the monster 
himself got one of the best locals in Southern 
Illinois, and have been informed that last meet- 
ing —_ something like 40 new members were 

en in at thesame place ; so much for Carbon- 
dale, and another lick at Brush.’’ 


Streator.—Organizer David Williams reports 
that all the members of Federal Labor Union, 
No. 7187, employed at the Bottle and Flint Glass 
Works, Vulcan Western Company Works and 
the Sewer Tile Works have made a demand for 
an 8-hour workday with 10 hours pay. All 
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workers are notified to keep away until the 
8-hour day has been conceded. He also reports 
that a union of teamsters is in course of forma- 
tion at Pontiac. 

General Organizer Chas. O. Sherman reports 
as follows: ‘*On my arrival in Streator I found 
the emyloyes of the Bottle and Glass Co., the 
Clay Mfg. Co., and the Vulean Iron Works 
on strike. The demands were for an 8-hour 
workday with 10 hours’ pay. About 500 men 
made this demand, which threw out of work 
about 2,000 other workmen, all members of 
Federal Labor Union, No. 7187. I met both sides 
and heard all evidence and learned enough to 
convince me that the full demand could not 
be gotten at this time, but for the good of the 
American Federation of Labor, in my judgment, 
and union labor in general, I advised a com- 
promise, which was tendered by the employes 
and revised by myself as follows: All men to 
return to work without discrimination; the 
factories to employ union labor, and receive 
committees from union at any time to adjust 
differences. Nine hours to constitute a day’s 
work with no reduction in pay. Timie and one- 
fourth for all overtime. An increase of 6 to 
12 per cent. as per scale for employes in the 
Clay Manufacturing Co. This was accepted by 
both sides in controversy, and the men re- 
ported for work the following morning.” 


INDIANA, 


Clinton.—Organizer O. P. Smith reports that 
the 8-hour demonstration held in that city, 
March 31, was a success in every particular. 
There was a great parade of the several trade 
unions in Clinton and vicinity. Business was 
suspended. The streets were thronged with 
people from the surrounding country, and the 
marching column of more than a thousand men 
was headed by the Cayuga band and enlivened 
by trade bannersand flags galore. The meeting 
in the opera house was called to order by the 
mayor who delivered a neat speech of welcome. 
The ball at night was a marked success, both 
financially and socially; the proceeds of which 
were devoted to the benefit of the Central La- 
bor Union, lately affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor. A federal labor union 
now in process of formation is confidently ex- 
pected to embrace in its ranks all general 
laborers hitherto unorganized. 

Elwood.—Organizer A. O. Briggs reports hav- 
ing obligated the members and installed the 
officers of Milkmen’s Protective Union No. 
6265. The wages of carpenters, painters, plas- 
terers and hod carriers have been advanced 25 
cents per day; and the brick masons have also 
gained 50 cents per day increase without any 
trouble. All the first named trades are working 
nine hours, while the latter trade has an 8-hour 
day. Hestates that he is in expectation of soon 
organizing a union of laundry workers and a 

eral labor union. One hundred men em- 


loyed in the hot mills of the tin plate works 

ave received another increase in wages that in 
the aggregate amounts to quite a considerable 
sum. When the scale was signed last June one 
of the provisions was that should the price of 
tin plate go up toa certain point the men in 
the hot mills should have their wages increased 
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4 per cent. That point was reached March 15 
and the increased pay dates from that time. 
Next month another, and probably an increased 
scale will be presented by the men to the com- 
pany for signature. 

Evansville.—Organizer Edward Schurer re- 
ports that he has organized a union of beer 
bottlers, and that the plasterers have made ap- 
plication for a charter. The painters success- 
fully demanded an 8-hour day and an increase 
of 5 cents per hour, making their present wages 
30 cents per hour. 

Logansport.—Organizer James Brown reports 
that the Tailors’ Union have won a victory in 
their recent strike, and the printers have suc- 
ceeded in gaining the 9-hour workday. 


MICHIGAN, 


Ludington.—Organizer Jacob Frye reports the 
formation of unions of broom makers and retail 
clerks and that he is now attempting to organ- 
ize the carpenters. He further reports that the 
condition of the freight handlers in the employ 
of the Marquette R. R. has been much improved 
since that company’s freight shed has been 
unionized. All union label goods are being 
pushed in that city. 

Port Huron.—Organizer John Barron reports 
the perfecting of a federal labor union with 200 
enrolled members. Preliminary meetings of 
carpenters and joiners and of leather workers 
have been held, and unions of both trades are 
assured. He also reports that the trade council 
has established a permanent meeting hall and 
reading room for the benefit of all affiliated 
unions. 

Saginaw. — Organizer Wm. Warner reports 
the organization of a federal labor union, with 
unions of stationary firemen, blacksmiths and 
wood workers in course of formation. 

OHIO. 

Chillicothe.—Organizer D. C. Hogan reports 
having formed a union of boiler makers em- 
ployed in the B. & O. 8. W. shops. The boiler 
maker helpers are acquiring membership in 
Federal Labor Union, No. 6876, and unions of 
carpenters and car builders will soon be realized. 


Cincinnati.—Organizer Frank L. Rist reports 
the formation of a union of machinists, and 
that unions of several other trades are under 
way. He also reports that the Board of Legis- 
lation (City Council) has passed resolutions to 
employ none but union men at work that is 
controlled by a union—as for instance, carpen- 
tering, painting, machinists, horse shoeing, 
paving, ete. The Board of Public Service has 
passed a similar resolution. 

Cleveland.—Organizer Harry D. Thomas re- 
ports that the machinists are still on strike for 
a9-hourday. The manufacturers have scoured 
the country to fill the strikers’ places: but, up 
to date, have not succeeded in getting any. 
The plumbers have been out since April 1, for 
an increase in wages from $3.00 to $3.50 per day. 
The gas house workers were forced on strike by . 
the gas company discharging men as soon as 
they became aware that they belonged to the 
union. A partial settlement was effected, but 
it may be necessary to call the men out again, 
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as the company is not living up to its agree- 
ment to place the strikers all back to work. 
The painters have secured a 5 per cent. ad- 
vance in wages, and the lathers an increase 
from $2.50 to $3.00 per day. The iron molders, 
iron workers’ helpers, glaziers, electrical work- 
ers, bridge and structural iron workers and 
amalgamated sheet metal workers have made 
demands for increased wages. He also reports 
that he has organized a federal labor union in 
Painesville. The tug firemen have succeeded 
in securing an agreement with the Great Lakes 
& Independent Towing Company to employ 
only union men, at a 10 per cent. increase in 
wages. Frank J. Weber is doing some good 
work in the ports in this vicinity organizing 
the seamen. The Ohio legislature has passed 
a new 8-hour bill, similar to the California law, 
making compulsory that all men employed on 
public work, contract or otherwise, shall only 
work eight hours per day. 

Columbus.—Organizer 8. P. Ewing reports the 
satisfactory settlement of the machinists’ strike, 
after a contest of four weeks’ duration. The 
recognition of the union was achieved, the 
agreement being signed by the president of the 
Metal Manufacturers’ Association and the presi- 
dent of the Machinists International Union. 
The assemblers and adjusters and the metal 
polishers, recently organized, have scored vic- 
torious strikes, articlesin each case being signed 
after a short contest. ‘‘We have succeeded,”’ 
he -_, “in organizing the barbers, with a good 
membership, and will also form a union of 
painters as soon as the existing conflict in that 
trade is settled.” 

Dayton.—Organizer E. H. Theis reports the 
formation of unions of shippers and packers, 
lathers and boilermakers, and expects to form 
two unions of machine hands and screw workers 
in Columbus. He also reports an agreement 
effected with the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, by which increased wage scales were 
secured for the inspectors and gaugers and the 
pressmen and machine hands. The assemblers 
and adjusters have also succeeded in gaining a 
victory after a two weeks’ strike. 


Marietta—Organizer John Otto Smith reports 
the formation of a union composed of brick- 
layers, plasterers and masons tenders, and of 
having made application for a charter for the 
same. 

Massillon.—Organizer Nelson P. Maier reports 
that the Coremakers’ Union demanded the abo- 
lition of piece work at Russell & Co.’s works. 
After considerable negotiation the union de- 
mand was granted and daily wages were estab- 
lished at $2.25 and $2.50. The laborers, 40 in 
number, at the Massillon steel plant went on 
strike for an increase of from 124 to 15 cents per 
hour. A settlement was made on the reo | 
afternoon by which the men returned to wor 
at 14 cents per hour. The retail clerks and the 
general laborers show a disposition to organize. 

Newark.—Organizer Herman Elsmer reports 
the formation of a un.on of stove mounters, 
and that he has unions of plumbers and black- 
smiths in course of formation. The theatrical 


stage workers have been locked out by the 
manager of the Auditorium, who claims he 


could not afford to pay union wages. The 
trades council has taken up the case and ex- 
pects to soon arrive at a settlement. as the 
house has been boycotted for six weeks and feels 
the pinch severely. 

Sandusky.—Organizer Jacob Hall, Jr., reports 
that during the past month he has formed a 
union of ore and pulpwood handlers and is 
endeavoring to organize unions of masons and 
woodworkers. He also reports the passage of a 
legislative enactment protecting union labels 
and stamps. 

Youngstown.—Organizer ©. A. Collins reports 
the formation of a lathers’ union and its attach- 
ment to the headquarters in Columbus. The 
building trades have demanded a 9-hour day 
and an increase of wages to take effect May 1. 
An 8-hour law for all State, county and munici- 
pal improvement has passed both houses of the 
legislature. 

Zanesville.—Organizer Jos. A. Bauer reports 
that he is engaged in organizing a union of en- 
gineers, and that the employes of the Harris 
Brick Yards, who are members of the Brick- 
makers’ Alliance, have gone on strike to enforce 
a scale, which calls for a raise of wages from 
$1.10 to $1.35 per day for general labor about 
the brick plants. A strike also occurred at the 
blast furnace recently to enforce a demand for 
$1.50 per day instead of $1.25. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Wheeling.—Organizer Thos. V. Salisbury re- 
ports that the painters have secured an increase 
in wages. The hod carriers have increased 
wages 25 cents, thus restoring the rate that was 
reduced during hard times. The wage now 
paid is $2.50 per day. Carpenters have secured 
8-hour workday at the same rate without strike. 
He states that candidates for office no longer 
attempt to get out cards without that little em- 
blem, the printers’ label,on them. Organization 
seems to be slow at present, but the benefit of 
trade unionism is very noticeable, increases in 
wages being the rule. 


WISCONSIN. 


Eau Claire.—Organizer John Krautsieder re- 
ports that the recently organized butchers’ union 
cards which are displayed in the butcher shops 
informing the public which are union shops, 
and by their absence denoting which are not, 
is much appreciated by the public generally. 


Manitowoc.—Organizer Robert A. Peterson 
reports a general increase of wages averaging 
about 10 per cent. and that he has unions of 
cigar makers, brewers, freight handlers and 
longshoremen in process of formation. 


Milwaukee.—Secretary John Reichert reports 
that the Milwaukee Federated Trades Council 
has unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 

‘* Whereas W. C. Pomeroy, R. A. Pratt, Cha,les 
W. Teney and J. F. Harvey, so-called labor 
leaders, have made Milwaukee their headquar- 
ters for some time; and 

‘Whereas they have been promoting all kinds 
of fakes, such as fake labor papers, fake labor 
organizations, fake labor conventions and fake 
advertising schemes, always ready to extort 
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money from political candidates before elec- 
tion ; 

“‘ Whereas their methods have become obnoxi- 
ous and detrimental to organized labor of this 
city and vicinity ; therefore be it 

“Resolved, By the Federated Trades’ Council, 
in regular session, April 18, that we denounce 
their action ; and be it further 

‘Resolved, that these resolutions be published 
in the daily press, also the various trade jour- 
nals throughout the country.”’ 


Organizer Louis 8S. Wiemann reports having'or- 
ganized a union of millwrights, and has made 
application for acharter. He has also organized 
unions of broommakers and furniture finishers. 
The latter has received a charter from the Inter- 
national Woodworkers’ Union. 

General Organizer Frank J. Weber reports 
that during the past month he has addressed 
meetings at Toledo, Cleveland, Ashtabula, Erie, 
Buffalo and Towanda. There are now, in round 
numbers, 1300 new members of the International 
Seamen’s Union on Lake Erie carrying union 
books and trip cards. One month ago there was 
not asingleone. The result of the organization 
of the seamen has forced the Vessel Owners’ 
Association to raise wages $10 per month over 
last year’s spring sailing rates, and $2.50 per 
month over last fall’s wages. The wages last 
spring were $35, and the last two months in the 
fall were $42.50. They now pay $45 for spring 
sailing, and if the seamen fully organize and re- 
main true to their organization then they can 
raise wages the last three months to $50 per 
month. It is the first time in the history of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association that wages have been 
raised over the fall rate. 

Sheboygan.—Organizer F. C. Weise reports the 
formation of a union of longshoremen and its 
affiliation with the national union of that craft. 
He has also organized a union of flour millers 
and laborers in that city. 


DISTRICT NO. V.—NORTHWESTERN. 


IOWA. 

Cleveland.—Organizer Walter J. Thomas re- 
ports that the miners of that State have secured 
an 8-hour workday and an all-around increase 
of wages. The miners are earning $2.15 and the 
top-men are getting $1.55 per day ; all men and 
boys being in the union. He states that the 
Mine Workers’ Union is doing all it can to ex- 
tend the sale of union made goods, and he has 
hopes of soon organizing the retail clerks of 
Lucas. 

Oskaloosa.—Organizer Will Johnson reports 
that all unions are being much strengthened 
numerically. The painters and decorators have 
called their men out of two shops to enforce 
better conditions. The retail clerks’ union has 
secured the 8-o’clock closing of all groceries. 
At its last meeting 27 new members were 
initiated. He further states that while there 
may seem to be a lack of definite result from 
the work in that city during the past month, 
still they are well satisfied with the real pro- 
gress made, as the growth is of the kind that 
willinevitably bring permanent results. Many 
merchants and manufacturers who have op- 
posed the unions in the past have surrendered, 
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and are now seeking the recognition of organ- 
ized labor. 


MINNESOTA. 

St. Paul.—Organizer M. E. Murray reports 
that the Minnesota State Supreme Court ren- 
dered a decision sustaining the barbers’ law. 
The Supreme Court of the United States sus- 
tained the law compelling barber shops to close 
on Sunday. This law was passed by the legis- 
lature in 1896 and has been etenell Gudea all 
this time without any question until a fight was 
made by a railroad official within the past 
few months. Nobody can understand the ob- 
ject of this railroad official in meddling with 
the barbers’ Sunday law, unless he desired to 
test the question of prohibiting Sunday labor. 
The barbers are glad that the matter is settled 
once and for all time to come. 

Organizer John F. Krieger reports: ‘‘ Within 
the past two weeks I have organized a union of 
tile layers with about 30 members, which isabout 
all that work at the business in this city. The 
last union I organized is that of the team drivers 
with a charter membership of 188 names, and 
fair prospects of increasing it to 500 withina 
week or two. Organization is on the increase ; 
every occupation wants to organize. I expect 
to see everything organized this summer, if the 
new organizations don’t go striking as soon as 
they are organized, and make organization un- 
popular.” 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTHWESTERN. 
General Organizer—HENRY M. WALKER. 
KANSAS, 


Leavenworth.—Organizer John L. Britton re 
ports the formation of a union of butchers and 
meat packers, and that there is a good prospect 
of forming unions of brickmakers and hod car- 
riers. A scale of prices for teams was recently 
drawn up by the Team Owners and Drivers’ 
Union, and a committee waited upon the brick- 
yard proprietors and submitted it for considera- 
tion. After both sides (with the assistance of 
State Labor Commissioner Johnson) had thor- 
oughly discussed the matter, an increase of 5 
cents per thousand bricks was offered. The 
matter was referred to the trades council, and 
no teams will return to work until a satisfactory 
settlement is reached. 


MISSOURI. 

Kansas City.—Secretary Frank B. Pierce re- 
ports: ‘The strike in the book and job branch 
in Kansas City is still being prosecuted vigor- 
ously. The pressmen and feeders have been 
compelled to declare their part of the strike off, 
owing to lack of financial support from the In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union. The printers are still in the fight, and 
every non-union shop in Kansas City will be 
kept closed to union men until the Typothets 
treats with us. The non-union shops have been, 
so far, unable to secure any good men. Keep 
all men away from Kansas City, and pay no at- 
tention whatever to statements emanating from , 
the Kansas City Typothetx, or Kansas City in- 
dividual employers, to the effect that the strike 
has been declared off or settled. We will tell 
you when it is over; and when you get that 
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news from us, you will know it is settled right. 
The International Typographical Union has 
been compelled to discontinue assistance to 
No. 80. Our men, however, are firm and deter- 
mined, and will immediately look elsewhere for 
work; and as this unanimous determination on 
the part of the strikers balances the discon- 
tinuance of strike benefits, we feel able to carry 
on the fight to a finish.” 


St. Joseph.—Organizer C. W. Krumm reports 
having organized unions of waiters and brick- 
layers and a federal labor union. The Garment 
Workers’ Union now has over 700 members, and 
expects to soon have the union label placed on 
the product of a factory employing more than 
400 people. The plumbers have had a five days’ 
strike, which resulted in a reduction of their 
working hours from nine to eight per day, while 
maintaining the former rate of wages. Mem- 
bership in the trade unions of that city has been 
increasing at the rate of 500 per month since 
the beginning of January, and the formation of 
several new unions is expected during the 
coming month. 

TEXAS. 

Fort Worth.—Organizer R. W. Walker reports 
that since the 1st of April Painters and Decora- 
tors’ Union No. 78 has been working eight hours 
per day, at ascale of $2.50 for painters and $2.80 
per day for paper hangers. They were out 
about four or five days, and the above scale is 
the result. Previous to the date mentioned, 
they had been working nine hours at a scale of 
$2.50 for all hands. The painters secured the 
reduction of one hour, and the paper hangers 
secured a reduction of one hour per day and an 
increase of 30 cents in wages. A union of 
steam engineers is in process of organization. 


DISTRICT NO. VII.—INTER-MOUNTAIN. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Roswell.—Organizer D. J. Connell reports 
that nearly every carpenter in that city is a 
member of his union, and that they, together 
with all other branches of the building trades, 
have secured a 9-hour workday. Simultane- 
ously with the demand for a shorter workday, 
a demand was made by the carpenters for an 
increase of 25 cents per day commencing May 1. 
The majority of the contractors have signified 
their willingness to comply with this demand, 
and the others will doubtless concur before the 
date fixed. The Press of that city now bears 
under its title the legend: ‘* Printed by union 
labor.” This legend is used instead of the 
union label, because Roswell is too far distant 
from any printers’ union to secure the use of 
the union label. Determined efforts are being 
made to freeze out all non-union goods. The 
painters have written to the national officers 
for a charter blank, and the barbers have also 
written to their trade headquarters for instruc- 
tions how to form a union. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIO COAST. 
General Organizer, W. GWIN ARMSTRONG, 
CALIFORNIA, 


Los Angeles.—Organizer F. H. Gill reports 
having organized the hod carriers, and has had 
a meeting of lathers. He also has unions of 


beer bottlers, waiters and brickmakers in course 
of formation. 

Oakland.— Organizer C. D. Rogers reports that 
much activity is being displayed in organizing 
a central body for that city. Preliminary meet- 
ings have been held which have been attended 
by representatives from the printers, cigar 
makers, musicians, carpenters, shinglers, paint- 
ers, cement workers, plumbers and one or two 
other unions. These are expected to report 
favorably to their respective bodies, and whena 
permanent organization is effected application 
will be made to the American Federation of 
Labor for a charter. He also reports that he is 
engaged in forming unionsof milkmen, barbers, 
bakers and confectioners, garment workers, 
blacksmiths, longshoremen and tailors. During 
the last week of March, 11 journeymen painters 
and two apprentices walked out of one shop on 
account of a non-union man, and there is a hard 
contest on hand, as the proprietor has declared 
that he will fight the union to a finish. 

San Francisco.—Secretary Ed. Rosenberg, of 
the labor council, reports that at a regular meet- 
ing of the council, E. T. Indermill, electrician 
of the S. S. Belgian King, addressed the council 
on the importation of contract laborers (Japan- 
ese) by the steamship companies and large em- 
ployers of labor. He reviewed at considerable 
length the condition of labor in Japan and the 
adjoining Asiatic countries. The wages paid 
to workers there made it absolutely impossible 
for these people to emigrate without the assist- 
ance of steamship companies and agents for 
contract laborers. In conversation with some 
of the Japanese on the Belgian King he found 
that some of them were going under contract 
to Salinas for the Claus Spreckels Sugar Co, 
Only the most active agitation can save Cali- 
fornia and the adjoining States from being 
flooded with Mongolian contract labor. He 
ridiculed the business men’s cry that we should 
be careful not to hurt by extreme measures our 
trade with Asia. The Asiatic workers did not 
need anything except some cotton and very 
little of that, as their clothing was of the 
scantiest. Employers are raising the cry of 
“Asiatic trade’? for the purpose of getting 
Mongolian labor to break down the white man’s 
standard of wages. 

COLUMBIA (BRITISH). 


Revelstoke. — Organizer Daniel Stamper re- 
ports having organized the railway bridgemen 
along the Crow’s Nest Pass Road and Central 
Pacific Railway main line and branches as far 
as Rat Portage, Ont., and having opened unions 
at Cranbrook, B. C.; Galgary, Alb.; Moosejaw, 
Assin. and Winnipeg, Man. He also reports 
having delivered charters for the tailors, paint- 
ters’ and barbers’ unions of Nelson; the carpen- 
ters unions of Fernie, and the federal labor 
union of Field—all in British Columbia. He 
further states that the coal miners at Fernie 
have gone back to work at the old terms, and 
the coke oven men at a reduction, owing to not 
being organized ; while the carpenters at Fernie 
and the painters at Nelson have increased their 
wage 50 cents a day as a result of organization. 

OREGON. 


Portland.—Organizer Horace A. Duke reports 
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the formation of a union of bakers and confec- 
tioners, but the union has not thus far made 
application to the national union of that craft 
for a charter. The painters’ union demanded 
an 8-hour workday with arevised wage scale and 
125 men walked out in support thereof. After 
two days the demand was conceded in all but 
two small shops employing not more than six 
or eight men. The brewers’ local union of that 
city has induced the Pacific Brewery of Astoria 
to sign a contract binding the firm to pay the 
union scale and employ none but union men. 
The barbers’ union is hustling and will in a 
short time have every shop in line. A demand 
has been made by the millmen’s union for a 
10-hour workday in every mill in that city, and 
it is confidently hoped that the old 11-hour day 
has become a thing of the past. Through the 
efforts of the retail clerks’ union all the leading 
stores close at 6 o’clock every evening except 
Saturdays. 


Whether you work by the piece 
Or work by the day, 
Decreasing the hours 

Increases the pay. 


The Mongolian Labor Curse. 


SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, April 7, 1900. 

The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted by the San Francisco Labor Council, at 
its regular meeting on the 6th instant, and copies 
ordered sent to the Senators and Representa- 
tives of California, and to national and central 
labor unions: 


Whereas a movement has been set afoot, looking to 
the free entry into the United States of all classes of 
Chinese, upon the expiry of the tenure of the present 
Chinese Exclusion act, four years hence; and 

Whereas the reasons adduced in the past to justify 
the exclusion of Mongolian labor continue not only of 
equal, but of rapidly augmenting weight, as proved by 
the results arising from the presence of those Chinese 
now in the United States, and the constant influx of 
large numbers of Japanese; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council, that we 
urge upon Congress the re-enactment, at the proper time, 
of the Chinese Exclusion act, with such alterations as 
have been found necessary to prevent the evasions ex- 
perienced under the present law ; and be it further 

Resolved, That we also urge the enactment, at the pres- 
ent time, of a law for the total and perpetual exclusion 
from the United States of all Japanese, other than those 
accredited by their government on its diplomatic staff, 
Wedeem the immediate passage of such a law an im- 
perative necessity to the preservation of the American 
standard of living. For some time past the number of 
Japanese entering this city and State have shown a 
rapidly increasing ratio to other immigrants, until 
they are now become an actual factor of competition 
in every pursuit—manual labor, mechanics, arts and 
sciences. Asadangertoour people, the Japanese should 
Stand interdicted by every argument that has hereto- 
fore proved effective for the exclusion of the Chinese, 
and by the further reason that their apparent assimila- 
tiveness makes their encroachment the more insidious, 
Without in any degree lessening the practical evil of 
their presence ; and be it further 

Resolved, Thata copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the Senators and Bepecsontatives of California, with 
& request for their prompt action in the matter. 


Requesting your most careful consideration 
of this request, and bespeaking your co-opera- 
tion in the abolition of the Mongolian labor 
curse, I am, by order of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, 

Yours respectfully, 
Ep. ROSENBERG, Secretary. 
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Agents for the American Federationist. 


Union members residing in cities not entered in the following 
list will please bring the matter before their Union, in 
order that an Agent may be elected, and instructed to 
communicate with this office. 


Akron, 0.—Samuel J. Binder, 310 Huron st. 

Aurora, Ill.—J. E. Warner, 436 Concord st. 

Austin, Pa.—Walter Howard, Kindling Wood Workers, 
No. 7100, 

Barclay, Ill.—L. G. James, Box 57. 

Belleville, Ill.—Geo. Bauer, 502 Julia st., Federal Labor, 
No. 7087. 

Birmingham, Ala.—J. W. Williams, Alley F, bet. 26th 
and 27th sts. 

Bradford, Pa.—J. M. Huff, 92 Main st. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—J. L.. Brown, 1177 West ave. 

Chicago, [1l.—Thos. Cooney, 361 Austin ave, 

Chicago, Ill.—R. M. Parks, 878 Le Moyne st., Brush- 
makers, No. 6980. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Benj. Batchlet, 1426 St. Clair st., Chain- 
makers, No, 6817. 

Columbus, Ohio—J. A, Framber, 2390 Apple st. 

Dayton, Ohio—Jones Lyons, 249 Morton ave., Black- 
smiths’ Helpers, No. 8108, 

Dogwood, Ala.—J. M, Coffield. 

Dubuque, Ia.—A. Fluck. 

Eau Clair, Wis.—John Krautsieder, 220 Center st., Cigar- 
makers, No. 85. 

East Boston, Mass.—W. B. Wadland, 8322 Chelsea st. 
Carpenters and Joiners, No, 218. 

Elgin, Il.—J. K. Andrews, Watch Workers, No. 6961. 

Elmira, N.Y.—P. H. MeGinnis, 450 E. Charch st., Metal 
Polishers., ete., No, 57. 

Glen Roy, Ind.—Tinos, Parry. 

Harvey, Ill.—S. H. Russell, Federal Labor, No, 8026, 

High Point, N. C.—C. P. Davis. 

Jersey City, N. J.—John R. Burgess, 145 Bright st., Car- 
penters and Joiners, No, 482. 

maens Cue, Kans.—C, 8. Oots, 815 Miami ave., Coopers 
No, 18. 

Kansas City, Kans,—J. K. Paul, 628 South Sixth st., 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers, No, 20. 

Kansas City, Mo.-H.H.Maxwell,The Industrial Couneil, 

Keyser, W. Va.—J. F. Siever. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—A. R. Bishop, 71 Kern pl. 

Lansingburgh, N. Y.—B.C. Fitzpatrick, 62 Seventh ave., 
Metal Polishers, No. 112. 

Louisville, Ky.—Chas. Dietz, 1086 Kast Catherine st., Car- 
enters, Nos, 108 and 214. 

Madison, Wis.—Geo, J. Gigler. 

Marinette, Wis.—John Quiver, 512 Main st. 

Marshfield, Wis.—L. Wollensen, Box 30, Woodworkers, 
No, 82. 
Middletown, Ohio—Fred Sebold, 70 Third st 
Minneapolis, Minn.—-J. A. Kaltenbach, 238 Twenty- 
second ave. S., Cooper Machine Workers, No, 7124 
Minneapolis, Minn.—A. Dahlin, 222 5th st., N. E., Wood 
Workers, No. 14, 

Moline, Ala.—T. B. Foster, 56 George st. 

New York City—M. Brown, 340 Kast Eighth st., Cigar- 
makers, No. 0. 

Peoria, Ill.—Fred. Kilver, 2521 So, Adams st., Coopers, 
No, (4. 

Petersburg, Ind.—Ela Moore. 

Portland, Oregon, M. Leabo, 22 No, 3rd st., Barbers, 

Roanoke, Va.—T. FE. Chafin, 621 Firstave., Boiler Makers, 


’ 





No. 30. 
Rothsville, Pa.—John Chronister, Box 73, Cigarmakers, 
Yo. 300. 

Saginaw, Mich.—-Geo, Winterstein, 204 Genesee ave., 
Tailors, No, 83. 

Shreveport, La.—Fred Tucker, 225 Texas st., Barbers, No, 
61. 

Spottsville, Ky.—W. H. Williams, Box 12, Mine Work- 
ers, No, 23. 

Two Rivers, Wis.—Henry Wachtel, Woodworkers, No.95, 

Walsh, lowa.—H. W. Parker, Federal Labor, No, 7310, 

Washington, D. C.—Robt. D. Pendland, 1805 Third st., 
S. W., Machine Trades Helpers, No. 7207. 

Watertown, N. Y.—S. R. Stott, 2 Seneca st., Federal 
Labor, No, 7519. 

Watertown, N. Y.—Wm. E. Kaley, 70 Massey st., Metal 
Polishers, No. 125. 

Westfield, Mass.—I.. A. Bolio. 

Worcester, Mass.—Anson A, Reed, 61 Myrtle st, 

Youngstown, Ohio—A. D. Hayden, 722 Farmbauer ave.,. 
Tube Workers, No, 7536. 

Zanesville, Ohio.—Jos, A. Bauer, Box 513, Central Trades 
and Labor Council, 

Zinciti, Mo.—A. E. Thompson, Zinc and Lead Miners, 
No, 805 
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State of Employment in 
MARCH. 


The general state of employment during March con- 
tinued exceptionally good, 

In the 957 unions making returns, with an aggregate 
membership of 75,234, two thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-eight (3) per cent.) were reported as unemployed 
at the end of March, e ompared with 40 per cent. in the 
885 unions, with a membership of 73,891, from which 
returns were received for February, 1900, 
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Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of the trade unions making returns at the close 
of each completed month, commencing September, 
1899. 





Report of Legislative Committee. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27, 1900. 
Mk. SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Your Legislative Committee begs to report that the 
8-hour bill 6882 was reported from the committee yester- 
day. The hearings have continued every week and in 
some instances twice a week since the Ist of February, 
and it has been the aim of the firms who contract with 
the Government to show that this bill would work a 
great hardship upon them with no corresponding good, 
either to the Government or to the employes. Repre- 
sentatives of the Carnegie Steel Works, the Bethlehem 
Iron Works, Midvale Steel Works, the Cramp Ship 
Building Works, of Philadelphia, the Newport News 
Ship Building Company of Virginia, the Union Iron 
Works of San Francisco, the Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Company of Delaware, the New York Ship Building 
Company, and practically all those firms which con- 
tracting with the Government work more than eight 
hours, or who discriminate against union men, have 
made their appearance and have used every effort to 





prevent the bill from being favorably reported. To meet 

some of the facts brought out in the hearings, the com- 

mittee amended the bill to read as follows: 
A BILL 
CH. R. 6882.) 

Limiting the hours of daily services of laborers and 
mechanics employed upon work done for the United 
States, or any Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
thereby securing better products, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
each and every contract hereafter made to which the 
United States, any Territory, or the District of Columbia 
is a party, and every such contract made for or on behalf 
of the United States, or any Territory, or said District, 
which may re “quire or involve the employ ment of lk abor- 
ers, or mechanics, shall contain a provision that no 
laborer or mechanic doing any part of the work con- 
templated by the contract, in the employ of the con- 
tractor, or any subcontractor, contracting for any part 
of the said work, shall be required or permitted to work 
more than eight hours in any one calendar day; and 
each and every such contract shall stipulate a penalty 
for each violation of the provision directed by this act 
of five dollars for each laborer, or mechanic, for each and 
every calendar day in which ‘he shall labor more than 
eight hours ; and any officer or person designated as in- 
spector of the work to be performed under any such con- 
tract or to aid inenforeing the fulfillment thereof, shall, 
upon observation or investigation, report to the proper 
officer of the United States, or any Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, all v iolations of the provisions in this 
act directed to be made in each and every such contract, 
and the amount of the penalty stipulated in any such 
contract shall be withheld by the officer or person whose 
duty it shall be to pay the moneys due under such con- 
tract, whether the violations of the provisions of such 
contract is by the contractor, his agents, employes, or 
any subcontractor, his agents, or employes. No person 
on behalf of the United States, or any Territory, or the 
District of Columbia, shall rebate or remit any penalty 
imposed under any provisions or stipulations herein 
provided for, unless upon a finding which he shall make 
upand certify that such penalty was imposed by reason 
of an error in fact, 

Nothing in this act shall apply to contracts for trans- 
portation by land or water; nor shall the provisions and 
stipulations in this act provided for affect so much of 
any contract as is to be performed by way of transporta- 
tion, or for such materials as may usually be bought in 
the open market, whether made to conform to _particu- 
lar specifications or not. The proper officer on behalf of 
the United States, any Territory, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, may waive the provisions and stipulations in 
this act provided for, as to contracts for military or 
naval works or supplies during the time of war or a 
time when war is imminent. No penalties shall be ex- 
acted for violations of such provisions due to extra- 
ordinary mmguney caused by fire, flood, or danger to 
life or property. Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to repeal or modify chapter 352 of the laws of the Fifty- 
second Congress, »pproved August 1, 1892, or as an at 
tempt to abridge the pardoning power of the executive. 





It will be noticed that this bill, as it has come from the 
committee, deals only with contracts, thus leaving the 
act of 1892 to stand as it nowis. Your committee be 
lieves that this bill in its present shape will, when en, 
acted, give such relief as it was thought would be given 
by the act of 1892. The report will be filed with the 
House in a few days, and we expect to have the bill 
called up very shortly. 

The members present were Messrs. Gardner, of New 
Jersey; Barthold, of Missouri; Showalter, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Rhea, of Kentucky ; Cummings, of New York; 
Caldwell, of Illinois, and Riordan, of New York, 

The committee, after considering the bill in executive 
session, voted unanimously to report the bill as above. 

Regarding the anti-injunction bill, two hearings have 
been had before the House Committee on the same, and 
it has been referred to a sub-committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Overstreet, of Indiana; Littlefield, of Maine, 
and Lanham, of Texas. 

Regarding the prison labor bill, we are informed that 
action on the same has been delayed owing to an eX- 
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pected report from the Industrial Commission. This 
report has now been made, and we expect the bill to be 
taken up shortly. 

The testimony and arguments on the 8-hour bill are 
in print and contain very interesting reading. Copies 
can be obtained by applying to the Hon. John J. Gard- 
ner, Chairman Committee on Labor, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C., or by addressing the 
Congressman from your district. 

The testimony and arguments on the anti-injunction 
bill are also in print, and can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Hon. George W. Ray, Chairman Judiciary 
Committee, House of Representatives. 

Fraternally yours, 
A. FURUSETH. 
GEO, CHANCE, 
T. F. TRACY. 
We Don’t Patronize. 
Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 


thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 





Foop AND KINDRED PRODUCTS, 

Butchers.—Cudahy Packing © ompany, of Cudahy, W is. 5 
Kingan Pac king Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Swift Packing Company, of Chicago, I11.; Kansas 
City, Kans.; East St. Louis, Iil.; St. Joseph and 
Summersville, Mo.; South Omaha, Neb., and St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Millers.—Moseley & Motley Milling ¢ ompany, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; American Cereal Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Cameron Mill and Elevator Com- 
pany, of Fort Worth, Tex. 

CLOTHING, 

Woolens.—K noxville Woolen Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn. 
PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 
Newspapers. — Chicago Freie Presse, of Chicago, I11.; 
Providence Telegram, of Provide nce, R. 1.3; The 

Sun, of New York City. 
PoTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 

Brick.—T. B. Townsend Brick Company, of Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

HARDWARE AND MACHINERY. 

Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
pentersville, Il. 


Machinery.—L. & P. Holmes Machinery Company, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Chambers Bros.’ Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., paper-folding mac hines ; Aluminum 
Stopper Company, of Baltimore, Md.; Rock Island 
Plow Works, of Rock Island, ni. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Askew Saddlery Company, of Kansas City, Mo. ; South- 
ern Saddlery Company, of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Charters Issued in March. 


Apart from the charters issued by our affili- 
ated National Unions the American Federation 
of Labor office issued 116 charters during the 
month of March, 1900, as follows: 


STATE BRANCH. 





Kentucky Federation of Labor. 
CENTRAL BODIES. 


Central Labor Union, Hudson Co., N. J. 

Central Trades and Labor Assembly, Watertown, N. Y. 
Central Labor Council, Bessemer, Ala. 

Central Labor Union, Warren, Ohio. 

Central Trades and Labor Assembly, Sparta, Ill. 
Central Labor Union, Traverse City, Mich. 

Central Trades and Labor Assembly, Centralia, Ill. 
Central Labor Union, Hanover and McSherrystown,Pa. 
Central Trades and Labor Assembly, Taylorsville, Il. 
Trades and Labor Council, Olean, N. Y. 

Central Labor Council, Connersville, Ind. 





Central Labor Union, Shamokin, Pa. 

Trades Assembly, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Central Trades and Labor Council, Atlantic City, N. J. 
LOCAL UNIONS. 

Federal Labor, Collinsville, Til., 8182. 

Bootblacks, Denver, Colo., 8208. 

Woman's Federation of Labor (F. L. U.), Petersburg, 

Ind., 8180. 

Advertising Sign Painters, Chicago, I11., 8254. 

Federal Labor, Staunton, II1,, 8181, 

Federal Labor, O'Fallon, IIL, 8165, 

Woman’s Federation (F, L, U.), Sparta, I11., 8179. 

Car Builders, Omaha, Neb., 8167. 

Plumber Supply Molders, Baltimore, Md., 8187. 

Federal Labor, Hornellsville, N. Y., 8168, 

Plate Glass Workers Prot., Chicago Heights, I1., 8169 

Federal Labor, Coshocton, Ohio, 8170. : 

Federal Labor, Pomona, IIl., 8171. 

Granitoid and Cement Workers, St, Louis, Mo.,, 8172. 

Starch Workers Protective, Buffalo, N. Y., 8173. 

Hod Carriers, Piqua, Ohio, 8174. 

Federal Labor, Coffeen, Il1., 8175. 

Negative Cutters, Washington, D. C., 8176. 

Silk Glove Makers Prot., Hornellsville, N. Y., 8177. 

Quarry men’s Protective, Lithonia, Ga,, 8178. 

Federal Labor, Ottawa, III, 8188, 

Iron Dressers, Boston, Mass., 8154, 

Federal Labor, Selma, Ala., 8185. 

Shipand Steamboat Joiners Protective, San Francisco, 

Cal., 8186. 

Monumental Knife Cutters, Baltimore, Md., 8188, 

Federal Labor, Chester, I11,, 8190. 

Federal Labor, Augusta, Ga., 8191. 

Newspaper Carriers Protective, New Orleans, La,, 8192. 


Federal Labor, Washington, D. C., 8198. . 
Boiler Makers and Machinists Helpers, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
S194, 


Wire Workers, Springfield, Mass., 8195. 

Cement Workers, Dayton, Ohio, 8196, 

Federal Labor, Deposit, N. Y., 8197. 

Federal Labor, Norwich, Conn., 8198, 

Knife Cutters, New York, N. Y., 8199. 

Federal Labor, Hagerstown, Md., 8200, 

Marble Workers, Minneapolis, Minn., 8204. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Employes (F. L. U.), Field, 
B. C., 8256. 

Federal Labor, Boston, Mass., 8217. 

Great South Bay Oystermens, Sayville, N. Y., 82 

Federal Labor, Traverse City, Mich., 8202, 

Federal Labor, Duquoin, I11., 8208, 

Kindling Wood Workers, Galeton, Pa., 7012. 

Fishermens Protective, Vancouver, B, C., 8205, 

Laundry Workers, South Bend, Ind., 8206. 

Furniture Finishers, Berlin and Waterloo, Ont., 8207. 

Newsboys Protective, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 8200. 

Laborers Protective, Springfield, Mass., 8210. 

Ornamental Stucco Workers Prot., Buffalo, N. Y., 8211. 

Newsboys and Bootblacks, Buffalo, N. Y., 8212. 

Cloak Pressers’ Protective, Cleveland, Ohio, 8213. 

Freight Handlers, Dayton, Ohio, 8214, 

Ship Carpenters, Detroit, Mich., 6606, 

Federal Labor, Clinton, Iowa, 8215. 

Federal Labor, Hartford City, Ind., 8216. 

String Musical Instrument Workers, Indianapolis, 
Ind., 8218. 

Hod Carriers and Laborers Protective, Atlantic City, 
N. J., 8219. 

Bolster Makers, Hammond, Ind. , 8220. 

Federal Labor, Englewood, N. J. , 8221. 

Rubber Garment Makers Prot., Boston, Mass,, 8222. 

Federal Labor, Monmouth, III., 8223. 
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Brotherhood of Holders On, Buffalo, N. Y., 822 
Federal Labor, Herrin, IIl., 8225 


Milk Dealers’ Prot., 
Federal Labor, 
Federal Labor, Saginaw, Mich., 
Federal Labor, Auburn, 


Baltimore, Ma., 8226. 
lowa, 8227. 
8257. 


IIl., 8228. 


Ottumwa, 


Federal Labor, Columbus, Georgia, 822%. 


Beer and Soda Water Bottlers, Belleville, Il 


Tanners and Curriers, Berlin, Ont., 8231. 


Sail Makers’ Prot., 
Car Axle Turners, 
Pa., 
Quarry Workers, ¢ 
Federal Labor, Beaver 


Bath, Maine, 8282. 


236. 
‘ape Ann, Mass., 8233. 
Dam, Ky., 8234. 


1., 8230. 


McKees Rocks and Wood’s Run, 


Ice Cream Salesmen and Workers, Buffalo, N. Y., 8258. 
Riggers’ Protective, Bath, Me., 8235. 
Molders’ Protective (U. 8S. Radiator shop) Dunkirk, 


N. Y., 
Laundry Workers, No. 


S25. 
Adams, Mass., 8237. 


Shippers and Packers, Dayton, Ohio, 8258, 
Milkmens’ Protective, Bridgeton, N. J., 8239. 


Federal Labor, 


Pittsburg, Kans., 8240. 


Janitors and Elevator Mens’, Kansas City, Mo., 7102. 


Federal Labor, Green Bay, Wis., 
Federal Labor, Paris, IL, 
Federal Labor, Pinkneyville, TI1., 


8241. 
8242. 
8243. 


Federal Labor, Mud River, Ky., 8244. 


Laundry Workers, Little Rock, 


Ark., 8245. 


Federal Labor, Toledo, Ohio, $246, 


Glass Packers, Glassboro, 
Freight Handlers, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Laborers’ Protective, San Antonio, 
Federal Labor, 
Machine Helpers, St. 
Boiler 
Pittsburg, 
Coal Handlers, Westfleld, 


N. J., 8247. 
8248, 

Tex., 8219, 
8250. 


8251. 


Port Huron, Mich. 
Louis, Mo., 
Makers, Machinists and 
8252. 





Kans., 


Mass., 8255. 


Blacksmith Helpers, 


Foundrymen and Iron Workers’ Helpers, Rochester, 


i oo 


8250. 


Milkmen’s Union, Salem, N. J., 8260. 


Aluminum Workers, New Kensington, 
Federal Labor Union, Little Rock, 
Flour Millers and Laborers, Franklin, Wis., 
Leather Buffers Protective, Olean, 


Ark., 8262. 


N. Y., 8264. 





Financial Statement. 


WASHINGTON, D. €., April 


8265. 


l, 


Pa,, 8261. 


1900. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 


for 
viated thus: 


the month of March, 1900. (The 


j, f, m, a, m, ete.), 


RECEIPTS 


March. 
1. 


Balance on hand. 
Central labor union, Hudson Co, N J, sup.. 


Masons and builders laborers THB, tax, feb.. 
Federal labor 0077, tax, feb................... 
Laundry workers 7205, tax, o, n, d, 00; ae 
Sewing machine builders 742A, tax, o, n, d, 


Tug ‘pilots protective 7514, tax, jar i 
Hardwood rubbers and finishers 81 30, I sup. 
Laborers protective 7326, sup ....... 
Federal labor 7588, sup 
Central trades and labor assembly, Water- 
town, N Y,sup.. ; 
Hod carriers union ‘8174, sup. aaa id a bueeiea kieran 
Federal labor union 8174, sup....... nee 
Negative cutters union 8176, sup.... aabins 
Silk glove makers 8177, sup................... 
Quarrymens prot 8178, sup.................... 
I — makers, iron ship builders helpers 
_ SEN ere 
Lathers prot 7305, tax, feb..................05- 
Zine and lead miners 8055, tax, feb......... 
Stove trimmers 7361, tax, n, d,j.......... 
Laborers prot 7554, tax, n, d, 





$6, 


months are abbre- 


597 SI 


tomo 
= 


- 


Nw 


on 


Bill posters and advertisers 75, tax, n, d, j 
Laborers prot 8104, tax, jan, $8; sup, $2.30.... 
Flour and cereal millmens union 7208, sup.. 
Gas house workers 8143, sup.................- 


. Federal labor union 8179, sup................- 


Federal labor union 8180, sup................. 
Federal labor union 8181, sup................. 
Federal labor anion 8182, sup....... 
Federal labor union 8183, a. ee 
Iron dressers union 8184, sup 
Federal labor union 8185, SUP ite dhatiatintetieans 
Ship and steamboat joiners prot 8186, sup.. 
Shipwrights prot 7006, sup.............. 
Car builders union 8149, sup.................. 
TMBOTOre MLO FEEL, GUD... ccccscccccesvceccoce 
Federal labor union 7481, tax, n, d..... 
Federal! labor union 8091, tax, jan.. 
Federal labor union 7389, tax, j,j,a,8,0,n,d,’09 
Hod carriers and building laborers, 7575, da. 
Freight clerks prot 7317, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, 
$10; sup, $4.35. 
Lumber inspec tors and tallymens 5525, tax, 
j, f, m,a, m, 
Ship carpe nters @76, tax, n, d, j, f............ 
United bro of dL pe rmakers, tax n, = em 
Street and building | laborers 
Miikmens union 6874, n, d.................0005 
Metal workers union 7367, aaa 
United hatters of North America, tax, mar. 
Plumber supply molders 8187, sup..... 
Monumentai knife cutters 8188, sup... 
Federal labor 8189, sup............ 
Brewery porters and oe handlers 7236, 
tax, feb, $5.50; sup, & . 
Car builders 7495, eae 
Federal labor 6677, tax, a, m, j,j, a, 8, 0, n, a, 
08; j, f, m, a, m,j,j, a,s, o, mn, d, "9; j, 1900, 
Plate helpers and metal scrubbers 8096, tax, 
_. per 
Intl ty pographie al union, tax, feb.. 
Stoneware potters 8017, tax, d, J. 
Bolt and metal workers 7 
Federal labor union 6308, tax, ja 
Federal labor union 7146, tax, ‘feb. 
Iron molders hel pers 7502, tax, o, n, a, 
Metal engravers 7585, tax, n, d, | es 
Car wheel thee rs and molders hepsi tax, Keds 
a Mo. eee cece eee ee eee ne cceeeeceareeees 

















obi cE 


sup, 


ral labor union 7065, tax, ‘feb, 2.655 





I ‘ederal labor union sO19, tax, jan 
Freight handlers union 7438, sup...... 
Freight car builders 7472, sup... 








Gas workers 7 tax, feb 
Federal labor PE, onteninn semeuaieen 
Federal labor 71 x0, tux, n, d,j 

4 






Blacksmith helpers 7 
Stoneware workers 6888 
} Anos ul labor union 80383, tax, 
‘arpet upholsterers 7070, tax, bal d, i, »m. 
Fede ‘ral labor union 6925, tax: d, sale $0: sup, 









Laundry workers 6943, — 
Federal labor union 7: 526, tax, Oo, 15e; sup, $2.10 
Mattress makers 6899, tax, 








’ 
Vallejo, Cal, trades and labor one il, tax, 0, 
n, d,. ‘ a 
Orname ntal wire workers, 7215, tax, ‘feb.. 
Car builders TOA, t ax, jan. ismetaeheusee 
NE SUT Sn OI, v cccececontateneseccses 
Federal labor 8190, sup. 
Pederal tabor BIG1, GUD... ..csccccsccccccss 
Laundry workers 7490, tax, 8, 0, n, d. 
Federal labor 7550, sup.. wheat ke eciren 
Hod carriers 8020, sup................. 
Federal labor 68 » RE SS SE are 
Artificial stoneworkers 815 55, tax, feb, 65c; 
A ere erry 
Natl brotherhood of ope rative potters, tax, 
co oust aia nae car nctetrteniaeaaaaes 


Tanners and curriers union 7307, tax, 2, d, Id, f 
Ornamental glass workers 7450, tax, : 
Iron and steel workers 7518, tax, fe 4% Pmeaekene 
Carriage and wagon workers intl, tax, n,d, J 
8 ere ae 

Hoe makers 8009, tax, n,d,j 
Iron molders union of N we uy n, d,j, f, m 
Central labor union, W a 4 eee 
Gold pen makers 8030, tax, j, f 
Metal chippers prot 7446, _ §_ Paeeeeeees 
Button makers union 7546, tax, | ee 
Cement workers union 8196, sup pneweeseuee - 
Wire workers union 8195, sup..............-- 
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7, Warehouse womens union 7606, sup......... 
Se I I MIDs wnaccaccnsesousegesaneses 
—~ ail lead miners 8057, tax, feb, $1.65; 
Frelg ht handiers ne wemcndaibiiain 
Molders and hel - R119, tax, 4 ee 
Watch workers NE rani ie marae 


Federal labor 8141, aa a sup, $1.50.. 
Billers union 7018, ‘tax, te a 
Federal labor 7187, su up. pudeechonentii 
uarrymens prot & , Sup. asa ae oveee 
ospital attendants prot mendes tax, Wc ais 
Laborers prot 8079, sup ...... ee 
Federal labor 8175, is ccawacchiniinea ha nmennneeh 
Federal labor 7087, sup ................ © sees 
Federal labor 7390, tax, d, $8; sup, $2. : 
Timber workers 8056, tax, a, j, ER 
Newspaper carriers prot 8192, sup ....... 
Federal labor 8193, sup ..... 
Boilermakers & machinists ‘helpers ‘S194, sup 
American agents association, tax, n, d, ft 
Oll wheel workers 7085, tax, d .... 
Federal labor 8181, sup ........................ 
Federal labor 8197, SS pipipinteDtespiden 
Federal labor 7312, ER ES 
Federal labor 7: 7397, tax. |e 4 aepantaenees wikia 
re potters nat union, tax, j, f, m, 





mm 
Fitere, implement frame 7466, tax feb. 
Cigarmakers intl union local No. 316, sup.. 
See SONNETS Boe, ORE, TB .. ccccccccccccccccccce 
Tube workers 8077, tax, feb ................... 
EE SS EE —aaae eee 
Horse nailmakers 6170, sup ................... 
5 aaa 
Shirt ironers union 7551, tax, o, n, d, Jj, f, m. 
Asphalt block and vitrified brick pavers 
eae Sere 
Laundry workers 8061, tax, d, j.. 
Federal labor 7608, tax, m, $1; sup, $s. a 
Sprinkler fitters 6087, tax, ’ a,j, f (nuwsenbonwans 
Iron workers 8007, tax, ite iais nna sntlace abe sie 
Ship caulkers 7562, tax, Sener 
Central labor union, Meadvilie, Pa, tax, j, Jj, 
ES ES ERE A ea 
Federal labor 7310, tax, f, m. eiieiaauadie 
Federal labor 8198, sup. ...............0.ceee- 
Knife cutters 819), ss ioe wisconaicdiliiesunratgiaibidaisidie’ 
Federal labor 202° rere. hekedeumieans 
Federal labor 7549, tax, n, d, Jj, f.............. 
Laborers prot 6869, tax, n, _ << RS 
Oystermens prot 8201, ae 
Federal labor 7475, tax, feb, $1.35; sup, $5.. 
Cigar makers intl loc al IS clacancaaticatibtées 
Federal labor 8146, , SUP... a Ee 
Brushmakers prot 7422, ‘sup. pisces eiudin ieee 
Don Rathburn, sup.. btdunecenaeation 
Federal labor 8093, sup.. shaseieeEnecdetnws 
Federal labor 7208, sup...............scceees. 
Team drivers intl ‘union, sup. 
Factory glaziers and glass cutters 7399, tax, 
Ne 5 | eee 
Federal labor 6876, {area 
Soap workers 7442, tax, 0, n, d, ’99; J, f, m.... 
Horse nail makers 7180, tax, m. re 
Federated trades assembly, Ishpeming, 
Mich, tax, d, 99; Jj, f...... et ee 
Street Car builders 815 _ 2 * Seana 
Tobacco workers intl union, eS eee 
Laundry workers 8010, tax, j, a ‘ 
Kindling wood workers 7013, sup.. Sete 
Federal labor 8203, sup....................0.-. 
Commissions returned. Satie sili iain 
Marble workers 8204, sup.. i dasols ahaa abies ie 








vers and rammers 7182, a ee 
Milkmens prot 7571, tax, mar................. 
Federal labor 6303, tax, feb... 1102222202! 
Pulp workers 7499, tax, i id at 
Wire, iron and metal workers 6616, tax, mar 
packers and sorters 3669, tax, ed ain 
Federal labor 8026, tax, feb 
ederal labor 8087, tax, feb 
laborers prot 7351, tax, feb os 
iprelers prot 7607, tax, tT & a eeegeees 
Horse nail makers 6170, tax, ee 
Intl bro stationary firemen, tax, pre 








~ 


. Mineral mine workers 7318, ‘tax, qr <. 
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12. Federal labor 7010, tax, feb................055+ 


Federal labor 7561, oe, NS SS © a oe 
Lathers union 8058 ta 
Intl 7 —eeeges electrical workers, tax, J, f, 
Chippers union, iron 7356, tax, j, f 

Asphalt workers union 8106, tax, 4s, f, $l; ‘sup, 
Federal labor 8004, tax, d, Jj, f................4. 
Punch and shear men 8136, set patsiae wen-iitin 
Drilers eben sup.. iensbuhenpantasnnee 
Federal labor 7458, sup.. hh te Rwe sap eeenseneonsews 
Federal labor 8165. EMR ee ee 
Soap workers 7442, sup. eanee 





Federal labor 8064, tax, M.................0005 
Car workers 8103, tax, Seana apres 
Hod carriers union 7542, tax, m.............. 
Natl union of textile workers, sup...... .... 
DD, ate 
Foundry helpers 8136, tax, feb, 90c; sup, #2... 
Federal labor 7550, sup pnedoude asia e@anatien 
Iron and steel workers union 7518, sup..... 
a appeal helpers 8090, tax, jan, $3.30; sup., 
Stone rammers 7158, tax from oct, "08 to feb, 
Se COE, GOR, 005. nc coer ccccgccses 
Mechanical rubber workers 8085, tax, j, f.. 
Federal labor 7600, tax, M...............sse0+- 
Laborers prot 8210, sup.. smeanednasedenes 
Wood carvers intl, tax, ant Zapeeeeelen taal 
Brushmakers union 7304, a eae 
Ornamental stucco workers 8211, _ 
Newsboys and bootblacks 8212, “<7 de marenne 
Cloak pressers 8213, sup.. PeNdeEeKaC ee a5 
Freight handlers 8214, sup.. as oace rae 
United hatters of N A! ee 
Lehr tenders and shoveboys 7588, sup....... 
Federal labor 7390, sup.. 
Federal labor 8129, tax, m, 00. 40; sup, $14 44. 
Laborers prot 7580, tax : _ 
Car repairers union sila.’ "ss feb.. 
Horse nail finishers and assorters 7001, tax, 
Se’ 2) aera 
Saw makers 7504, tax, n, d, j, f, m, a, m i 
Federal labor 7204 tax, feb, se; 8 sup, Oe. 
Fishermens prot 8205, Piianeseseesessansevn 
Laundry workers 8206, Di hicesetuswenatate 
Furniture finishers tigen wedpenadeute 
Bootblacks prot 8208, sup..................065 
Newsboys prot 8200, sup... 
Omens trades and labor assembly, ‘Sparta, 
ERR TR Aye ee 
Central labor union, Traverse City, Mich, 
Dlidscncddaabadinbiadhanebnbelesecanebenrexes 
Machine molders 8101, tax, feb............... 
Blacksmith helpers 8168, sup................. 
Ship carpenters 6606, sup.. —_ 


. Treck workmens union 8015 5, tax, feb... 


Varnishers and polishers 8040, tax, d, jt 
Tub molders helpers 7452, tax, f, r 
Central labor union, Litchfield, Ill, sup. 
Laborers prot 8079, sup ............... danas 
Federal labor 7211, tax, feb, $3; pi.» 
Molders and hel pe rs 8119, tax, — l 
Federal labor 8215, sup .... cenmaueen 
eS UE —eeeeeeeee eae 
Laborers prot 7576, DTD <asusbesves 

Federal labor 7458, tax, d.... i datoiae 
Flour and cereal millers 7208, tax, ee eda 
Laborers prot 7371, tax, feb : , 
Laborers prot 8135, tax, feb . 
Journeymen barbers union, loca i97, tax. 








. Shingle weavers 7009, tax, feb ipimaesaneunxEn 


Bill posters 7152, tax, d, jt iaebiataene : 
Federal labor 7231, tax, i ciuenndasmaenades 
Fibre sanders 7206, tax, M..............e00005 
Federal labor 72%, tax, feb......... .......... 
es handlers 7428, tax, feb................ 
Car builders 7547, FEDERATIONIST. ........ 
Hotel and restaurant compas intl, ane, 
feb, $11.08; sup, $32.25 . : 
sup, , $1.25... 






Federal labor 7412, tax, m, $l. ; 
Federal labor 7295, tax, feb, $12.20; sup, $1 . 
Shipwrights union 7006, tax, n, d, 99c; j, 

5 4 RRP ERS epee nei 
Intl union of steam engineers, sup . 

Ship carpenters and caulkers i, ‘tax, m, 
SE ME, Mia duck 6eetenssss daucanstenecses 
Ce Oi icisc ence consonescbansecene 
String musical instrument workers 8218,sup 
Hod carriers and laborers prot 8219, sup..... 
Bolster makers 8220, sup................e-0+0- 
Federal labor union 8221, sup................ 
Federal labor 7165, tax, feb................... 
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Federal labor 7550, tax, m. 
Federal labor 7588, tax, f, m. 
Freight handlers 7449, tax, feb... 
Federal labor 7358, tax, J 
Federal labor 7208, su 
Central trades counci 
Federal labor 7106, t ax, 


’ Pensacola, Fla, ‘sup. 


weed meee rs and freight handlers 7236,. 


Hod carriers prot 8020, tax, (ji 
Harbor railroad mens 7566, feb . 
Federal labor 7552, tax, feb. 
Tar,felt and waterproof workers 7565 ,tax,feb 
Lumber handlers Was ORM, GiB... cc cccccccces 
Laborers prot 8121, sup.. Seen 
Federal labor 8166, sup 
amy and steamboat joiners 8186, sup excawns 
Car builders 8149, sup ... 
Ray Oats, sup.... 
Rubber garment makers 8222, ‘sup. (atanewene 
Federal labor 8223, sup.......... 
Bro of holders on 8224, sup. . 
ee tk LO aS 
Federal labor 7423, tax, feb.................+:- 
Intl bro leather workers, tax, feb... 
Blacksmith hel pers 8108, tax, feb, $2; sup, ‘$i 
Laborers prot 7359, tax, mar............. pees 
Kindling wood workers 81: Bi, GRR, GED. 00000 
Federal labor union 7479, tax, 
Street and building laborers 8: 38, tax, feb.. 
Federal labor 8162, tax, mar, . 
Glass workers ornamental 7450, tax, < f, ‘m. 





Federated trades assembly, Portland, Ore, 
A ee ee ae 

Tanners and curriers 7582, tax, n, d Js Sa 

Building laborers 7471, tax, mar. 

Federal labor 7508, tax f,m............ 

Peteral 8 eee 
Central trades and labor asse mbly,C emvgnenpee 
Ill,sup..... 

Milk dealers prot 8226, sup.. aaadente 

‘. .  _t J Faas 


Car builders 7495, iax, i Nahai th wane euint dcaniak 
Scale workers prot 7502, Bs CRs sccccsecese 
American federation of music ians, tax, m. 
Federal labor 8088, tax, feb.............. ek 
Chain makers, 6817, tax, f, m..... 
Raymond T hompson, Sse cansvaaé-cevantness 
Federal labor 803%, tax, d. 5,2 
Horse nail makers 7180, RE 
Federal labor union 6854, can, feb 
Federal labor 8083, tax, feb... saeiiai io 
Federal labor 7582, tax, Se 
Composition roofers 6791, tax, o, n, d, j,f,m. 
Packers and nailers, 7489, tax, m, i Ti cenece 
Terracotta pressers and finishers 752: s, tax, m 
Federal labor union 7110, tax, m.............. 
Laborers prot 7435, tax, s, 0, n, d.. 
Bro of railway trackmen, tax, “ie 
Cotton mule spinners assn, tax, J,f,m. 
Zine and lead miners 7567, tax, - | ERE 
Trades and labor council, Olean’, N Y, sup.. 
Central trades and labor assembly, Tay lors- 
ville, Ill, 
Central labor union, 
rystown, Pa, sup.. 
Beer and soda bottlers, & 
Federal labor, 8228, sup................seeeee0: 
Federal labor, 8229" See 
Federated trades council, Madison, Wis, sup 
United mine workers of America local 2 sup 
Federal labor 6876, sup............ 
Trades and labor ‘council, Peru, II, bien 
Plate glass workers 8169, sup . 4 meee 
eS aa errr 
Quarrymens prot 8178, sup............ amen 
Glaziers and glass workers ae 
Federal labor 7150, tax, m, $2.10; sup, $1.50.. 
Central labor union, Tebb C ity, Mo, sup. 
Furniture finishers 8207, sup.. 
Millwrights and mac hinery 
tara, part of jan, f, m. 
Radiator workers 7082, tax, 0, n, d, iit 
Fishermens prot, ‘olumbia’ river 6321,tax, m 
Zine and lead miners 7500, tax, j, f.... : 
Federal labor union 8093, tax, : 
Hosiery workers 8071, tax, feb... 
Iron workers, architectural 7420, tax, feb.. 
Car builders 8167, ici eehi ek cniecabedewedaes 
Iron and steel workers 7, 518, sup.. 
mores nail makers 7180, sup 
Federal labor union 8168, sup................ 
Federal labor union 7392, tax, m............. 
Federal labor union 8198, sup................ 


Hanover and MeSher- 


‘erectors 7473, 


$7 40 
5 20 
5 2% 
1 45 
5 00 
5 00 
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. Insulators and asbestos workers 6918, tax, j, 


f, m, a, m,j,j, a, 8, 0, $25; assess, 97c....... 
Hod carriers 5495, tax, f,m 7 
T. L. Minard, Mt Vernon, Ohio, sup.. 
Federal labor union 7226, tax, feb 
Tanners and curriers 8231, sup...... 
Coke workers 7324, tax, f, m................... 
Glass packers 8014, tax, feb.......... 
Federal labor union 6977, tax, m 


Central labor union, Evansville, Ind, tax, 
B, 8, O, N, A, "OD; J, 10D. .... 0.2... 2. eer eceees 
Cigar leaf stemmers 8137, sup............... 
sup, $1.... 


Laborers prot 7431, tax feb, “1. 25; 
F, H. Randall, State Univ, Iowa City, ia 
Pulp workers 7400, eup ............ 22000007 
— watch case eng of A, Sag Harbor local, 


Federai labor union 8142, sup.......... aa 
Plasterers helpers union 7485, tax, m, $2./ 
ais int nna bie ateien wand dagene meKmeet 
Federal labor 8152, tax, f, m 
Milkmen’s association 6a74, 5, Se 
Starch workers 8173, sup....................5. 
Caulkers union 5600, tax, 4d,j,f, m,a, 4m 
Federa! labor 7208, tax, feb.................... 
J SL” Ce 








2. Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, feb..... 


Federal labor 6308, tax, m......... 
United garment workers of America, tax, 

part nov, dec, jan, part feb.. 
a brickmakers alliance, tax, n, d, i. 


re sesal labor 7065, sup. 
Horse nailmakers’ 6170, 
Federal labor 8158, sup’ 
Coke workers 7468, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, j, f...... 
Molders helpers 8008, tax, M.................. 
Federal Labor union 8152, sup................ 
Sailmakers — Gs cccccecéeve 
Quarry wor 8233, Sup . an 
Federal labor union ’g2: 234, sup.. 


Metal workers 7378, tax, j...... misehiinadeiam 
Federal labor union 7408, tax, Rain occcan 
ie  D cndecess eudatdeces<tdeebends 


Riggers prot 8235, sup. 
Ship carpenters anc caulkers 7477, sup. sin 
Federal labor union 7306, tax, feb, "$6; sup, % 
Freight handlers 8214, sup .................. 
Steel cabinet workers 7204, tax, m 
Kindling wood workers 7100, tax, feb.. 
Brushmakers prot 7422, tax, ‘d, j 
Flour mill operators 7578, tax, n, d, j, f.. 
Federal labor union 8179, sup................. 
Federal labor union 8175, =e 
Kentucky state federation of labor, 
Federal labor union 7520, sup................. 
Car wheel builders 7171, tax, d, j,f............ 
Iron and steel workers 7536, tax, mar........ 
Bootblacks prot 8208, sup..................005 
Federal labor union 8146, i sia a dintiaiil 
Fishermen, gill net 8054, tax, d,j, f,m... 
Hod carriers 5026, tax, feb ; 
Sail makers prot 8024, tax, f,m........ 
Laundry workers 7598, tax, mar 
— layers and helpers intl, tax, n, d, $2.44; 
p, $18.60...... . 
Federal labor 8227, sup. pe: * 
Federal labor union 6959, ‘tax, d, . i aeons 
Federal labor union 8026, tax, mar. 
Glaziers and glass workers 6821, tax, feb.. 
Hod carriers prot 8115, tax, mar. Sentai 
Federal labor union 8034, tax, j. | RRR. 
Federal labor union 7476, tax, ere 
Federal labor union 7518, tax, feb ene 
Green glass bottlers 7170, tax, a, m, J Geiwe 
Federal labor union 7155, tax, j, f, 1 
Trades and labor assembly, "Eien, Ill, my 
a, f, m, a, m, j 
Federal labor union 8198. os 
National boot and shoe workers, ‘tax, 1, d, 
,f, m. eens 
Timber workers 8056, ‘tax, “m, ‘a. 
Bottlors prot GIET, GUD... .....ccccsecccscocece 
Federal labor union 7475, sup 
Flour and cereal millmens union 7208, m.. 
Federai labor union 8216, sup..... ...... 
Upholsterers union, carpet 7070, 
Central trades and labor council, 
City, N J, su 
Hod Coeviers 8219,sup 
Janitor and elevator mens 7102, tax, f, j, m, 
a, m,j,j, a, 8,0, nm, d, 99; j, f, tax, $10.50; 
SEER ey 
Laundry workers 8237, sup.. a‘ ow aie 
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Shippers and packers 8238, me. sai 
Milkmens prot 8239, sup.. ae: 
Federal labor union 8240, sup. lala cele cei ai daa 
Iron and brass bed workers 7487, sup....... 
Federal labor union 7588, sup................ 
Blacksmith helpers 7323, sup..... 
Musical instrument workers,st ring 8218, sup 
Tanners and curriers 8231,sup.... 
Federal labor union 7147, sup 
Chain makers union 6587, tax, f, m. 
Ship carpenters and joiners 7574, tax, n, d, j. 
Laborers prot 8121, tax, feb. 
Federal labor union 8002, tax, m, ‘a. 
Button makers union 7181, tax, april. 
Hod carriers prot 8020, tax, f, m... 
Blacksmith helpers 8023, sup.. 
Central labor council, Connersville, Ind, sup 
Central labor union, Shamokin, Pa, sup.. 
Federal labor union S241, sup... wee 
Federal labor union 8242, sup 
Federal labor union 8243, sup 
Federal labor union 8244, sup 
Laundry workers 8245, sup... 
Cloak pressers 8213, sup... 
Car axle turners 8236, sup. ...... 
Federal labor union 8246, sup 
Freight handlers 8248, sup.. 
Plasterer’s prot 7335, tax, m. 
Masons anc builders laborers 7448, tax, 
Gill net fishermens 6896, tax, J, f, m. 
Glass packers union 8247, sup. 
Federal labor union, 8105, tax, J, f 
Amalgamated meat. cutters and 
workmen of A, tax, f, m. 
Clipsorters union 6627, tax, Z OP ines 
Pipe caulkers 7348, tax, n, ad ye 
Federal labor 7051, tax, j, f, m... 
Chain makers 7519, tax, 8, 0, n, d, i f. 
SS RE TEE, GUND. coc csccengscencecescess 
Trade and labor assembly, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, tax, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, JG m, a. 
Tube workers 8070, tax, d. ; = 
Lathers prot 7283, tax, n, d, 


butcher 


Central trades and Tabor council, Brazil, 
7 ee ere aaa 
Central labor union, ‘Lowlaville, Ky, tax, D, 


SRE TO EI EE CES TE PEE 
Federal labor union 7300, tax, j, f sb meeaieite 
Stone pavers union 7602, tax, j, f, m. ehecanee 
Car builders union 8167, tax, m....... 
Amal assn of street railway sagas 8, Sup. 
Federal labor union 8060, sup... 
Federal labor union 7204, sup. 
Boilermakers, mee hinists and blacksmith 

helpers 8252, su a pes 
Federal labor un ax 82 50, sup enon 
Laborers prot 8249, sup...... 
Machine helpe = oe. sup... 
Tube workers , tax, m, $7; 
Carbide workers This, tax, m 
Federal labor union 7126, sup.. 
Tar, felt and waterproof workers 7565, tax, ‘m 
Laundry workers 6608, tax, j, f, m, a, m, [ J, 

a, $10; assessment, $2 ed ehewheee-cebetsen 
Federal labor union 8180, sup.. 
Riggers prot 8161,sup...... ees aaee 
Chippers prot 7446, | fea 
Plasterers tenders and laborers 6901, sup. 
Federal labor union 8200, sup........ 
Molders prot 8258.. ......... 
Adve rtiaing sign painters 82. 4, sup. 
Laborers prot 8079, tax, j, f, m. abc aendihiterte 
Street car builders 8157, tax, Ro 
Ladies straw hat workers 7584, tax, feb...... 
Paper carriers prot 5783, tax, f, m 
Federal labor union 8050, tax, a, j, f, m. 
Federal labor union 8141, tax, ee 
Federal labor union 8141, sup. icc sdiaicaunnpiaieh 
Federal labor union 7310, “it 
a builders prot 81 19, sup.. 

Laborers Ee 6792, sup... 
— carriers and building 


laborers 
Federal labor union 8256, sup............... 
Ice cream salesmen and workers 8258, sup.. 
Coal handlers 8255, su 


he... oe. . rae 
Federal labor union 8262, SUp................. 
Milkmens prot 8260, st Lied 

Federal labor union 7386, & sup.. 

edeval labor union 7155, sup................ 
Federal labor union 8130, sup................ 


$10 4 

10 00 
10 00 
1 35 


“Ie 


bo 
_ 
a 





Fe, ee WI I i vovntsiicceniccsscccsccass 
Bolster makers See 
Pipe and foundry workers 7608, tax, mar. 
Freight handlers 8120, tax, f, m, a. 

Federal labor union ‘8067, ‘tax, j, f, ‘nm. 

Watch case workers 7209, tax, n, d. 

Laborers prot, street railway 7 74 548, tax, mar. 

Ship and steamboat joiners 8186, tax, mar. 

Daniel Stamper, rien inneeneant cas ntenes 

Small supplies... peewbsowe 

II oc, cnaisckchesNonudeswensedain 

a 

EXPENSES. 

March, 1900. 

1. By one month’s rent in advance, Wm. M. 
_ | "an reais 

Organizing expenses, Thomas Flynn. ar 

Organizing expenses, Frank H. He rman. 

Organizing expenses, J. H. Leath.. . rane 

Organizing expenses, Jerome Jones........ 

100 boxes, I. N. Runyan . Mane 

Protested’ chee k, fee, Riggs Natl Bank..... 

6 brushes, 50c; 6 erasers, 40c; 3 ribbons, $1.75; 
repairs, $5./ 50; Smith Premier Co. 

Organizing expenses, W. G. Armstrong... 

Drafting injunction bill, Ralston & Siddons 

eo Se eee eae 

Organizing expenses, J. J. Magrane ... .. 

ae ap jan and feb, Washington Times 

Telegrams, Postal C ‘able Tel Co.. 

3. Ch fee, F. L. U. 8189, retained, Rud Benz. 
Stamps, H. C. Easterday........... 

To binding 1 vol news yapers, ly Red Russia, 
$2.75; binding BO vo AMERIC AN FEDERA- 
TIONIST in 25 books, $21.25; 100 200-pp 
ledgers, $76; printing 4 title Sa SH and 
binding proceedings, $8; Thos. Cadick. 

5. Expressage, U. 8. Express Co.......... 
Organizing expenses, I, B. Kuhn. - 
Cuts for FEDERATIONIST, Maurice Joyce & 

eee ae . 

Organizing expe ns 8, J. D. Pierce. . 

6. Organizing expenses, H. L. Eichelbe rger 


10, 


. To pene January FEDERATIONIST, 


Commissions on advertising 
Organizin 


Organizing expenses, R. E. 
Organizing expenses, 
Organizing expenses, C. 
Organizing expenses, Ww. 


Organizing expenses, Robt. Askew ine 
Organizing expenses, Thos. Flynn.......... 
Organizing expenses, A. M. Fasy ... 
Organizing expenses, Samuel De Nedrey 
Matches, B. W. Bonham..... 


7. Typewritte n hearings before Committee on 


Labor, H. H. Pechin aS ‘ 
Organizing expenses, Omaha, ‘Neb., ‘GC. BE. 
Sparks wee me 
Organizing expenses, Taylorville, H. W. 
Smith 


‘Law 
Reporter Co 

To don February F EDERATIONIST, Law 
Reporter Co 

59 hours time revising mail I list, @ We. .T. Ww. 
Cadick . ison 

R. P. 


Andrews & Uo. 

Car tickets, W. F. Ashley 

Stamping FEDERATIONIST envelopes and 
8,000 other envelopes, E. M. Reese. . 

Organizing expenses, aj Benz.. 

Organizing expenses, F. J. Weber ... . 

Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson... 

Organizing expenses, J. H. Sullivan. 

Bank books, Higgs National bank. 

Ink, Mr. Pomeroy . 


, Henry Rice.. 
expenses, C. H. sutnam... 
Money order, G. B. s« uires,. 

Registering letter, G. B. Squires... 

Postage on FEDERATIONIST..... 

Hauling FEDERATIONIST, A. Thomas.. 

Weaver... : 

Jos. Bohmann........ 

C. Hinz. 
H. Roche... .. 

1,000 No. 10 envelopes, $3.7! 5 6,000 letter heads, 
"$25: 8,000 note heads, $27; 2,000 2c. enve lopes, 
$2.50; 900 lc enve lopes, $ $1.2 25 500 tga 
$7; 1, ‘000 withdrawal ¢ ards, $3.75, vanes & 
Patton - 

Expressage, Adams Expre sa Co... 


“4 rape of Searing on 8&bour bill, H. H. Pechin 


13. 


Organizing 
Organizing expenses, John A. 


expenses, James Leonard. 
Flett..... 
Printing 500 charters, Isaac Goldman. . 


Organizing expenses, W. G. Armstron 
400 2c stamps, $8; enh preity $2, H.C. 


cas- 


ha os cocecsccous cannwestnvescoanseersese 


$10,999 55 


50 00 
11 00 
4 85 
8 75 
5 00 
12 00 
2 44 


815 
50 00 
50 00 

1 00 
SO 00 

1 00 

814 
10 00 
10 00 
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14. 500 2c stamps, $10; 500 lc stamps, $5, H. C. 31. 5 weeks’ salary, R. L. Whitcomb, stenograp’r 
es ius cnt in a aia alg iaekiont sails $15 00 5 weeks’ salary, R. Lee Guard, stenographer 
15. Organizing expenses, J. D. Pierce.. Ae Si 50 00 5 weeks’ salary, J.T. Kelly, stenographer 
Organizing expenses, Minor Turner.......... 5 00 4 weeks and I day, salary, J. A. McDonald, 
16. Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph Co. 84 GUOMOIAP NOL .. 00.00 ccccrerceccsscccvscesenss 
3 10 x 12 Eureka Cloths, 28 sheets w. blotting 4 weeks and 2 days, salary, V. M. McDonald 
paper, E. Morrison | skeengagsiftecartee tin. 2 20 Extra pee Postoffice ................ .++. 
17. 2 office chairs, $9,50; 1 mat, 75e, W. H. Hoeke 10 25 Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 
Organizing expenses, 7 b. Flaherty binwnie 29 75 
Organizing expenses, J. J. Mugrane........ 50 00 BOCA... crccescscevsevecccseecsersvecscones 
21. On account of Rud “t, J. Heaton........ 10 00 ae oe 
Crgnniaing expenses, J. D. Pierce............ 50 00 RECAPITULATION. 
Boxes, I a ta ca 2820 March. 
70 2c stamps; 500 le stamps, H. C. Easterday 20 00 1, Balance on hand.................+..+.++- assole 
22. Organizing expenses, W. Turton............ 5 00 Receipts ............sececesecccecsess cvcccreree 
2,000 2c stamped envelo 8, H. C, Easterday 42 80 ‘ 
Organizing expenses, _B. Kissinger tine 25 00 RR eee ee a $10 
Organizing expenses, Herman Trapper... 400 ELXPONBES ...... . 0c. secreccccsccccscecceccerenes 
6% doz files, Amberg File and Index Co. 19 § 
Expenses attending Executive Council, Max Balance on hand Aprill................ 
Morrie Kd eee AACA ehh ake chen ae 6 caeeanee 215 5O 
Ex ~ attending E xecutive Counce  & aR 
Wiae slr eich “sGhiiaas Sete pinidesianik Winner Ok.» aseoaiaga wen 93 00 grasses an 
xpensis attending Executive Council, J. 
inci diatecktenndicdueéesbeneoes ees eas in 90 00 
Expenses attending Executive Council, J. B. 
SER RR ere one 101 00 
Expenses attending Executive Council, J. 
- Dunean.. i‘ :~ 85 00 
ox penses and railroad fare ap rearing: ne- 588- 590 B d ") N Y ‘Ci 
fore Judiciary Committee, C. BF Darrow. 75 00 ra wa ’ ew ork C - 
5,000 le stamps, H. C. Fasterday...... ....... 50 00 
2,000 le stamps, H. C. Easterday.............. 20 00 o * 
24. Organizing expenses, W. F. Potter ......... 5 00 wl 3 
Organizing expenses, W. Davidson.......... 6 70 = so 
Commissions on advertisement contracts, z z 
balance due September issue, FEDERA- | =z 
TIONIST, John Morrison.................+++ 36 67 < 3 
Repairing sofa, Stumph Bedding Co 14 00 ti! m 
5,000 No. 10 ereee, env, $2.38; 44 rm 40x48, 150 SP 
drab ex p, $3.75; 1,500 pkg $2662 invoice 83.25; 
2,000 treas te .88, R. P. Andrews & Co 22 66 
Water pitcher for office, F. Manning........ 30 
Organizing expenses, A. Tottenhousen...... 25 00 
Making key and key ring, pension Cycle Co 45 } 
Fare to Norfolk and ae, M.'Spohn....... 1500 ay 
SS A A Rae 1 2 
26. Expe nses of anti- injunction wenntenete Mor- 
rison, cs iss 1 60 oaaimeniees 
Express ¢ harges, “Knox Express Regs 35 ae 
TS OS Re 1 00 
Ink, ete., Pomeroy Ad cceis kas hwieensedoue 1 25 
E x pressage, UO ere : 1 00 
Hauling letters, Thomas Gant.............. 1 00 
Organizing expenses, EK. W. Theis ........... 5 00 
Organizing expenses, W. H. Gredig.......... 5 00 
Organizing expenses, G. H. Furniss.......... 10 00 
27. Organizing expenses, Clinton Simonton..... 50 00 
Organizing expenses, C. P. Davis............. 40 00 
Organizing expenses, J. H. Sullivan......... 5 00 
Organizing expenses, H. W. Smith. ae 3 10 
File boxes, Amber; File C 0 eee 7 50 
29. Commission on adv, John Morrison........ 81 00 
Organizing expenses, Sam Simon........... 5 00 
Commission on adv, Henry Rice............ 26 40 
Commission on adv, Henry Rice..... —_ 14 25 
Express charges, Adams Express Co 1 00 
L egisiative committee expenses and weve 
Geo. Chance... : eS 42 00 
Organizing expenses, James Leonard 50 00 
Legal defense of Idaho miners, E. J. Flan- 
agan, T. Heney, G. Cornell.................. 250 00 
Organizing expenses, H. M. Smith.......... 7 60 
Organizing HG. P. H. Strawhun...... 20 62 
260 postal cards, H. C. Easterday............ 25 
Repairing safe Knob, J. A. Kuehling. eee eats 1 00 
20 Ibs nails, J. B. Lambie..... eeiaaien 1 00 ius, 
30. Organizing ex 4 D. Stamper eka aaa 5 4 , 
UX pressage, RS ee ‘ 
Organizing expenses, J. D. Pierce............ 50 00 TTT TOBACCO C0. 
31. 500 2-cent, S00 l-cent stamps, H. C. Easterday 15 00 DETROIT. MICH. 
Stamping addresses, E. . Reese .... 2 00 
Railroad fare and travelling expenses” of 
President for March, Samuel Gompers.. 42 10 
Salary one month, President, Samuel Gom- 
DDL dike Dee dinddeeehs eee adeeeCenekscesdanses 175 00 
Salary one month, Secretary, Frank Mor- © 
: io sh eee \sunnonabssenentagcse essence 150 00 
wgislative Committee, George Chance..... 883 00 Cc i onal VAS 
5 a anlery, > 4 es praxtnesanwinn 55 97 EL 
5 weeks’ salary, W.F. Ashley................. 58 70 
2 weeks salary, M. G. Lewis .200000000000.200. 73 GLOBE FINE C U 
5 wee = nf Fe ey gor ase 75 bh f 
5 wee s' salary, M ebster, stenogra er 
5 weeks’ salary, G. B. Squires............ cp ” 58 N ERVE NAVY PLUG. fsasg 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. iii 


gW. I. HANC OC KI 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Blue Label —a- 
Chewing and Smoking 


TOBACCOS 


Suncured and Navies 


SPECIAL BRANDS MADE TO 
ORDER 


AROFAFAseS SASS eSAS AST) 
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SMOKE = 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


‘DILL BEoT 


CUT PLUG 
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| Cw UNION MADE 


Reo scaiaiiasiiiiaieiidmeneadl 


GES 





| W.J. Yarbrough & Sons 5 


TOBACCO &* & 
MANUFACTURERS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











MILD BURLEY PLENTY 
(Chewing) (Smoking Plug) 
GgooD — TRUE FAIRFAX 
set Chewing) (Smoking Plug) 
pwent- UPS SUPERIOR 
(Sweet Chewing) (Cut Plug Smoking) 
POINTER LA MOISSION 
(Smoking Plug) (Brt. Va. Smoking) 
MADEIRA 





(Sliced Plug Smoking) 


And many other Brands in the usual styles 
and sizes 


ALL UNION MADE 
DIRS aS aa a 


SLs aL Las aS DSSS SaaS asa 
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7 BUTLER & BOSHER 


Cobacco ee « 
Manufacturers 


UNION FACTORY 


ESESES 


ce 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


ESTABLISHED 


1552 











SMOKE 
BUTLER’S LIGHT AND DARK 
PLUG 


anes Daeg a aS aS aaa aS aS aS 


AND CHEW 
B. AND W. TOBACCO 
sas TARA SASS a A 
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VICTOR HUGO, 
POET AND HISTORIAN, AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES.” 





Portrait « 


Contr 
Americar 
British I 

Edito 
Judge F 
Labor an 
The Effec 
Americar 


Slouc 
Dra 


